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Avalon Hill Philosophy Part 45 



Response to the first 34 page edition of the 
GENERAL was mixed as could be expected. 
Generally speaking, you either loved it or 
hated it, depending on what games you 
owned. Few people rated it between a 3 or 7. 
Because of the unusual format necessitated 
by last issue's double feature article 
premise, we actually covered only two 
games in an y- detail— PANZERBLfTZ and D- 
DAY. If you didn't own those games, you 
were probably quite naturally disappointed 
in the start of the Volume 11 series. This was 
due primarily to our decision to go with the 
Normandy Anniversary motif, compounded 
by the Playing Aids secondary feature, and 
an unusually long Series Replay. It was 
something we had been planning for a long 
time and, in our opinion, quite a worthwhile 
venture — even though the issue itself polled 
only a combined 3.16 from the readership, 
which although still quite good was not the 
outstanding success we had hoped for. We 
are getting a lot of requestsfor more diversity 
in the magazine and now that we have the 
Playing Aids extravaganza out of our 
system, this shouldn't be too hard to achieve, 
In the future we shouldn't have any difficulty 
giving in-depth coverage to a minimum of 6 
games per issue plus the usual features, 
without getting into a rut of offering the 
same old thing every time (which is the main 
reason we experimented with the Playing 
Aids article). By the way, the individual 
article ratings on our 600 point maximum 
scoring scale for the last issue looked like 
this: 



O-DAY- VARIATION & PLAY 411 

A COMPENDIUM OF PLAYING AIDS 287 

PANZERBLITZ SERIES REPLAY 204 

BEACH BY BEACH . . 1 84 

AVALON HILL PHILOSOPHY ..114 



The PANZERBLITZ Series Replay was a 
disappointment. It ranked far lower than we 
had hoped; especially considering the lack of 
many other articles for competition. This 
makes two PANZERBLITZ Series Replays 
which have not come up to snuff. 
PANZERBLITZ is a tough game to portray in 
the Series Replay format. It is one of those 
games which requires that every move be 
shown, rather than every turn. Such a 
presentation is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion due to space limitations. But there are 
other solutions. Graphically, we learned a 
lesson from the last replay which should 
enable us to improve our visual presentation 
in future matches. We'll probably give PAN- 
ZERBLITZ another shot next year. We 
already have a finished game in the files 
which is much more exciting than the con- 
servatively played draw used in the last 
issue. 



A sharp increase in circulation hasflooded 
the Opponents Wanted page with more 
requests than it can possibly handle. We've 
had to do a lot of judicious editing so as to fit 



in as many as we could. In the future, priority 
will be given to people looking for opponents 
and discontinued games. Other ads will be 
printed on a space available basis. For more 
on this subject, refer to the Letters page and 
let us know what you think on the Survey 
card. 

Speaking of floods, we were totally un- 
prepared for the virtual flood of letters which 
came in response to last issue's Loyal Sub- 
scriber Deal. Literally hundreds of you wrote 
in requesting that we include your name in 
the drawings for those few dozen collector's 
items. One guy even stated that he'd buy 
every game in the list — including all 14 
copies of BASEBALL STRATEGY\ We hated 
to disappoint so many people though so we 
tried to restrict the winners of the drawings 
to one game per person. We even looked 
around for people who wanted to trade their 
own copies for new games so that we 
wouldn't have to disappoint so many of you 
but unfortunately we still had to return many 
of your letters with our condolences. Only 
the sports games were left and even they 
went to people placing multiple orders. 
Apparently nostalgia is running high among 
the readership. 

We have word of a miniatures convention 
to be held from 1 to 9 pm Saturday, Sept. 7th 
and from noon to 5 pm the following day in 
Buffalo, NY. Although there will be no 
organized competition in board games, an 
area will be set aside for their play. 
Diplomacy and miniatures will be the main 
attraction. For further details, we suggest 
you write: Richard Kohlbacher, 410 Linden 
Ave., Buffalo, NY 14224. 

The brief mention in the last philosophy of 
updating rules has brought in many inquiries 
and this is a good place to answer them. 
Rather than taking the easy (and cheaper) 
way out of issuing errata sheets we plan to 
issue completely new sets of rules for all of 
the old fiat-box games. These won't change 
the games; they'll just try to eliminate any 
ambiguities or contradictions which might 
have existed before. The first game to un- 
dergo the face lift will be STALINGRAD. The 
rules remain basically the same except for 
suggesting a 4-5-6 replacement rate for the 
Russians and outlawing an Hungarian- 
Italian entry in Finland. There are other small 
points but those are the main changes. The 
new rules will be available for the nominal 
fee of 25C plus 25C shipping costs. (Note: the 
shipping coupon in the GENERAL is good for 
games only). Next on the list will be 
WATERLOO. Here the clarifications should 
have a bit of an effect on play-balance. 
Partial hexes will no longer be playable, 
bringing on reinforcements by column will 
be specifically outlawed, and those annoying 
river rules will be clarified and made less 
restrictive. The net effect should be to in- 
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The Invasion of Russia 

A Cultural & Strategic Analysis 

By Mark Saha and Mark Irwin 




When the German General Staff received 
instructions to begin preparations for the inva- 
sion of Russia in the coming spring of 1941, it 
was no real surprise. It was probably quite a 
shock, to realize that at last the time had come. 
The very size of the operation was sobering; 
enough to stagger the imagination and shakethe 
confidence of even the most fearless of these 
recent conquerors of France. So it must have 
been quite a shock, yes . . . but hardly a sur- 
prise. 

The fact is that Hitler had made it quite clear 
to his generals since the time of his coming to 
power in 1933 (and, to many, even before that) 
that he was turning his eyes to the east — and 
Hitler was Germany. He followed his words 
with actions; he suspended the warm relations 
that had existed with Russia in the 1920's and 
initiated a secret ten year rearmament program 
calculated to climax in a Russo-German war 
sometime in 1943 or 1944 — at latest, 1950. 
Meanwhile, efforts were made to promote 
peaceful relations with France and England, 
and the unfortunate "bumper states" between 
Russia and Germany were slowly and 
methodically swallowed up into the "new" 
Germany in preparation for the great clash, it 
always frustrated and enraged Hitler, right to 
the very end, that England and France never 
grasped his intentions; and that, as a result, the 
war came at the wrong time and under cir- 
cumstances much different than had been an- 
ticipated. 

The Problem of Germany 

But Hitler's coming to power in 1933 was in 
itself only the culmination of yet another trend — 
the rise of Prussian, and finally, German 
militarism. This must also be understood, 
because in a sense there is an almost Hegelian 
historical necessity in the rise of this new 
military power. First, Germany was a relative 
newcomer in the family of European nations, 
having united its various independent provinces 
slowly and painfully overthe centuries. Second- 
ly, from an overall strategic standpoint, Ger- 
many was (and still is) militarily indefensible; it 
is her bad luck to be geographically located in a 
militarily hopeless situation. Consider, if you 
will; France, protected by mountains and sea; 
Italy, the same; England, an island fortress; 



Russia, limitless space for retreat. Germany, 
alone, of the major European powers, was 
surrounded on all sides by potential enemies; 
and these enemies had time and again nibbled at 
her borders on various sides over many long 
centuries. 

So it becomes quite reasonable and un- 
derstandable, really, once you see this, that 
Germany should require a larger standing army 
than the rest of the nations of Europe. She had 
more borders to defend . . . and it was really as 
simple as that. The rest becomes a bit more 
complex, in that it includes a cultural and 
economic acceptance of this condition, but it 
nonetheless also followed quite naturally: the 
dashing young cavalry officer, in the romantic 
literature of the period, who brags of his 
exploits and makes the ladies swoon; the rise of 
industralism with an emphasis on weaponry and 
armaments; the reserve system, which made 
possible the calling to arms of large numbers of 
trained men on short notice. . . . 

Finally . . . two other things followed quite 
naturally, although they were not so obvious at 
the time. (I) If Germany had a standing army 
large enough to defend all her borders at once, 
that same army could with little difficulty crush 
any one neighbor by massing an overwhelming 
force against it. (2) This point is a little more 
subtle but unfortunately also true: it is a fact of 
human nature that if you place an instrument in 
a man's hands, he'sgoingto be strongly tempted 
to use it — if only to "see if it works." The 
Franco- Prussian war of 1870 demonstrated for 
all the world to see that Germany had perhaps 
the finest and most sophisticated military 
machine of the time. Can you not imagine the 
frustration of the men in command of so 
magnificent a machine when told they must 
simply sit on it? The career men especially, who 
realized all too well that power and influence 
and promotion come quickly in war, but slowly 
if at all in peacetime! The restlessness of that 
dashing young cavalry officer, flirting with the 
ladies, anxiously looking forward to the day 
when he will lead his first charge? 

The glamor of the Napoleonic legend was far 
from forgotten, and as it was in Germany so it 
was in most of Europe. It was the romantic thing 
then to be a soldier, especially an officer, just as 



in later times it would becomethe fashion to be a 
novelist, or a movie star, or a rock singer. The 
nineteenth century was the time of the dashing 
young cavalry officer; even looking back today, 
the era has not quite lost its romantic luster. 

Unfortunately, none of this was to diminish in 
any degree the point already made — that despite 
her dash, daring, spirit, and military excellence, 
the situation of Germany always was and 
remains strategically hopeless. This was 
demonstrated with dramatic force in the war of 
1914-18; cut off from the rest of the world by the 
British naval blockade and the Russian front, 
Germany was already starving as early as 1916. 
Black erstaz butter made from coal tar was in 
common household use; coffee and chocolate 
simply disappeared from the market; and 
soldiers had no rubber for waterproofing of 
boots or tents. The plain fact was that Germany 
was not a self-supporting country, and had to 
import such basic commodities as butter, eggs, 
and grain to feed her population . . . and if war 
closed her borders for any length of time, she 
would collapse. Germany at war is in the 
position of a wind-up clock. The clock could 
only run for a certain length of time, winding 
down and growing weaker by the hour, until it 
stopped. Germany at war must always win a 
bold and swift decision ... or lose slowly and 
surely and with great pain and suffering. The 
failure of the Schlieffen plan in 1914 dictated 
that the war would be a long one . . . and in 
1918 the clock ran out. 



Why Russia? 

This, then, was the problem of Germany, and 
it was the problem Hitler set upon himself to 
solve when he came to power in 1933. Hitler 
knew, as did most people, that if Germany was 
ever to rise again as a world power, she must 
have enough land and resources to make herself 
self-supporting as a nation indefinitely. That 
accomplished, she would be immune to a British 
blockade, and could pursue a war with an 
enemy for as many years as complete victory 
might require. The question, then, was where 
was this additional land to come from? France 
might seem a likely candidate, but Hitler 
rejected that for good reason: the French had 
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existed as a nation for centuries, and no 
occupation force could ever gel her to accept 
dissolution even if conquered. England was not 
worth attacking. Hitler declared, because in 
twenty years she would lose her colonies and 
become a third rate power anyway (and history 
has proven him exactly correct). 

But in the East, things were very different: the 
dictator Stalin was not popular, and that vast 
land offered a prize of almost unlimited 
resources in food and raw materials. More 
importantly. Hitler predicted (again correctly) 
that within twenty years Russia would have 
industralized and converted these resources into 
a military power that would make her among 
the strongest on earth. Europe was on the 
decline as a world power, while the Russian 
giant was just now awakening. Hitler knew that 
if Russia was to be defeated and her empire 
dismembered, it must be done quickly; and so he 
set up the ten year rearmament plan and hoped 
to strike as early as 1943 or 1944. He probably 
actually believed it — he was quite sincere — 
when he referred to himself as the last hope and 
savior of Western civilization. 

Thus, despite the many political intrigues and 
pretexts, and the many immediate tactical 
objectives, the grand strategic pattern of the 
expansion of Hitler's Germany from 1935-39 is 
clear — always he is moving east, absorbing the 
bumper states and moving into position for the 
great war . . . while Germany's unemployed 
masses are put to work in illegal manufacture of 
armaments for the day of invasion. 

Unfortunately for Hitler, the West was not all 
that anxious to witness Germany's swift (and 
illegal) reemergance as a world power — not 
after the bloody 1914-18 struggle they had 
undergone to dismember that same power. 
There was strong Western disapproval of the 
cruel Bolshevik dictatorship in Russia, to be 
sure; but Germany was after all in the heart of 
Europe, and so, the more immediate threat. 
After numerous attempts to contain Germany 
by negotiation, England and France took a 
stand on the issue of Poland. Hitler invaded 
Poland on September I, 1939 — and, to hisutter 
astonishment, three days later England and then 
France declared war on him. 

Stalin had actually been quite as alarmed as 
the West at Germany's swift rise and expansion, 
and was much relieved to see Hitler now at war 
in the west, opposite the direction he had 
intended to move. But Stalin's relief was short- 
lived; for, in the Spring of 1940, before the eyes 
of an astonished world, France collapsed under 
a swift and brilliantly executed German 
blitzkrieg. 

Curiously, it was here that the German 
General Staff was discovered to have made its 
first big mistake — and a strange one for them. 
The last sort of thing you'd expect to catch the 
Germans on; for, if they're known for anything, 
it is the thoroughness of their staff work. They 
plan for every contingency and it's difficult to 
present them with a surprise once they go into 
action. But they missed something when they hit 
France. The plain truth is that they werejust as 
astonished — if not more — as the rest of the 
world when France simply collapsed. They had 
no contingency plan for this event . . . and, as a 
result, had absolutely no idea what to do about 
it! They might have invaded England, but they 
had no special forces or amphibious vessels 
ready and waiting for this purpose. Franco 
offered them free passage through Spain to take 



Gibraltar, but Hitler declined on the ground 
that the war was over anyway. When England 
failed to surrender. Hitler reconsidered . . . but 
by then Franco reneged, saying they could have 
passage on commencement of the invasion of 
England (after which Gibraltar would no longer 
matter anyway). 

Thus, what should have been a great victory 
turned out to be a victory in the wrong direction, 
and a large part of the German army was 
absorbed in the occupation of Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium and France. Further, Hitler 
now found that he was having the most trouble 
with, of all people, his own allies! Franco would 
not give him passage through Spain to 
Gibraltar, and Mussolini insisted on the honor 
of kicking the British out of Africa himself (with 
Germany supplying planes and tanks for Italian 
soldiers, of course). Both Franco and Mussolini 
wanted French territory on the continent or 
Algeria, which Hitler was reluctant to grant 
since it would drive the Vichy government right 
into the arms of Churchill. Astonishingly, Hitler 
was prevented by his own allies from bringing 
operations in the West to a swift and decisive 
conclusion — and with friends like these. . . . 




Motorcycle units played a very important role in the eastern 
campaign. Their great mobility usually meant that they had to bear 
the brunt of Soviet breakthroughs. Usually crack troops, the 
Germans had to rely more and more heavily on these recon units to 
stuff gaps torn in German lines by Russian offensives. 

Unable to deal with his friends. Hitler return- 
ed attention to the last and greatest of his 
enemies. . . Russia. True, conditions were not 
what he had anticipated: (1) it was still two to 
five years before Germany was ready for the 
planned Russo-German war of 1943-50. (2) vast 
portions of hisarmies were absorbed in Western 
occupation duties, and (3) he was still at war 
with England. But Germany's situation was 
rather unpleasant, and could get desperate — 
because as long as hostilities continued in the 
West, Hitler was almost wholly dependent on 
Russia for crucial supplies of food and essential 
raw materials. Stalin had his hand on the water 
faucet; he could shut off the water any time he 
pleased . . . especially if tempted to do so by 
Churchill. And this only reveals an additional 
hazard to a German assault on Russia: Hitler 
would be in effect attacking his only remaining 
source of supply! Clearly, he could not afford 
the planned Russo-German war; what he must 
have is another blitzkrieg like the one that 
brought France to ruin. Anything lessthan that, 
any degeneration of a blitzkrieg attack into a 
prolonged war, would simply set the wind-up 
clock of 1914 to ticking again. 
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Fall Barbarossa 

So take out your STALINGRAD 
gameboard, andlet'shave a look at the problems 
confronting the OK.H staff in planning the 
overthrow of Russia, and the reasons for the 
particular solutions they arrived at. Surprising- 
ly, I find the STA LINGRA D board more useful 
for this purpose than most geography maps, if 
only because it oversimplifies and sets in high 
profile most of the features of military interest. 
Start with Moscow; being the capital, its 
capture would be of great political and 
propaganda value. However, notice it's also the 
rail center of the country; so long as Moscow is 
in Russian possession, they have the effect of 
interior lines. If Moscow falls, it is the Germans 
who have this advantage. True, the Russian 
railroads were of wider gauge than standard 
European track, but even this could be to 
German advantage: for, as they advanced, it was 
only necessary for German sappers to move one 
rail in a little closer to the other and cut off the 
extra length of crosstie. If the Germans should 
ever have to retreat, Russian sappers in turn 
would have to replace every single crosstie to 
again widen the track. So the railroads were 
important, especially in a country of such 
abominable roads. Moscow was of greater 
military value now than in Napoleonic times. 

Leningrad was also of propaganda value, 
since it was named after the founder of the 
Bolshevism that Hitler so bitterly detested. If for 
no other reason, Hitler was determined that the 
city should be utterly razed. But there were also 
any number of reasons formakingit alegitimate 
military objective; the Russian Baltic fleet was 
based there; it was a center of armaments 
manufacture; it was the main rail link to the ice 
free port of Murmansk. Finally, Leningrad was 
an ideal spot for the Russians to anchor the 
northern flank of their line; as a glance at the 
gameboard reveals, the Moscow- Leningrad line 
consists mostly of rivers, swamps, lakes, and the 
rough terrain of the Valdai hills . . . ideal defen- 
sive terrain. The fall of Leningrad would neatly 
outflank this line to the north, and there is no 
really good place for the Russians to ever again 
anchor a flank. At the same time. Leningrad 
would give the Germans an excellent anchorfor 
their own flank, as well as a port to shorten their 
supply lines. Leningrad, then, was definitely 
another major military objective. 



Stalingrad, in the south, was of no real 
importance in itself, but because a decisive 
battle occurred there it may be taken to sym- 
bolize the many things of military and economic 
value in the area. First, the entire region of the 
Donets basin, including the city of Stalingrad, 
was a major center of industrial and military 
manufacturing. Second, the Volga river was a 
main artery of riverboat traffic through which 
supplies from England and America could be 
shipped all the way to Moscow; although this 
fact was not fully appreciated at the time of 
planning, it became obvious later in the cam- 
paign. Third, Rostov — gateway to the 
Caucasus, and Russia's only overland rail link 
(via Persian Gulf) with Great Britain. Finally, 
what was perhaps most obvious at the time of 
planning, the valuable oil fields at Batum and 
Grozny in the Caucasus, which would fall to the 
Germans by default if they advanced to the 
Volga. 
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There were other objectives of value not so 

obvious on the gameboard which should also be 
pointed out. First, the Ukraine — roughly the 
area just south of the Pripyat marshes, between 
the Prut and Dnepr rivers — the so-called "bread 
basket" of Russia that would assure Germany a 
plentiful supply of grain for the duration of any 
war. Sevastopol and the Crimea were not so 
important as was thought at the time, but Hitler 
was anxious that they should be seized as 
quickly as possible. Sevastapol was a major 
fortress and port for the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea; the Crimea itself Hitler described as 
an "unsinkable aircraft carrier" from which 
bombers could be launched against his precious 
oilfields at Ploesti (about 20 miles from 
Bucharest). Finally. Hitler believed the fall of 
the Crimea would be a strong political induce- 
ment for Turkey to enter the war on the side of 
Germany. 




There was one other objective of major mil ilary importance 
that Hitler almost overlooked and which, mdeed. isn't even 
shown on the STALINGRAD board— the port ol Murmansk. It 
lies in the far north, where the rail line from Leningrad crosses 
the Svir and disappears oft the board. The importance of 
Murmansk derives from a rather strange fiuke of natu re: it is the 
farthest north of all Russian ports . . yet, paradoxically, it is the 
only year arou nd ice free port in aft of northern Russia, and can 
continue to receive ships when ports much farther south such 
as Archangel have frozen solid. The explanation for this oddity 
can be more easily seen on the accompanying map than 
explained; the warm waters of the Gulf Stream make 3 long and 
graceful journey around the North Cape of Norway to Mur- 
mansk. and keep the area free o( ice . - but by the time they 
have descended south to Archangel they've cooled again to the 
freezing point, Murmansk, therefore, is unique and has a 
distinct military importance. 

Of course, a short war was being contemplated so the port 
would ordinarily have been overlooked. Hitler's attention was 
drawn to it for the wrong reason: Murmansk lies a bare sixty 
miles from the precious nickel mines of Petsamo (in 
Finland} . . these mines were of vital importance to the 
German steel industry, and Stalin had long had his eye on them. 
Hitler was well aware of this and, deciding that the best defense 
is a good offense, instructed OKH that an expedition from 
Petsamo to capture Murmansk should be a definite part of 
Operation Barbarossa. 



Planning & Operations, 1941 

So much for the objectives. Now comes the 
problem of planning and execution of a military 
operation best designed to seize these objectives 
in a quick and decisive fashion. Of course, 
inherent in any such operation is one further 
objective: destruction of the enemy armed 
forces. How to best bring this about? 

Again, a glance at the gameboard reveals 
something that came to the immediate attention 
of the OKH planners: what was soon to be the 
"front" would be its shortest length right at the 
Russian border, where it was a bare 930 miles 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea. Moreover, this 



distance was rendered even shorter by the 
presence of the Pripyat marshes in the very 
center of operations. Fortunately, much of the 
Russian army happened to be deployed right on 
or very near this border. It was here, then, the 
best chance for a quick and decisive victory was 
to be found. The Germans were looking for just 
that sort of lightning armored breakthrough 
and envelopement that had worked so brilliant- 
ly in France. If they should fail to reach such a 
decision on or near the Soviet frontier, they saw 
as clearly as you that there would be problems; 
as you advance deeper into Russia, the front 
quickly widens and you even lose theshortening 
effect of the Pripyat. It could quickly and easily 
open up to 2,500 miles or more, and OKH was 
fully aware they had not nearly the troops to 
maintain a continuous front across such a 
distance. Hopefully, then, a military or political 
decision could be forced before such a situation 
arose. 

But where, then, to strike? Where on the 930 
miles of frontier to concentrate the main effort? 
Needless to say, plan after plan was discussed 
and considered and reconsidered, and last 
minute changes continued to be made right up 
to and (unfortunately) after the day of invasion. 
However, much detail and trivia can be filtered 
out, and the evolution of the final plan of 
invasion traced through three basic proposals: 

If you're an avid STALINGRAD player, 
you're probably already familiar with the 
earliest since it's likely the one you use yourself. 
This plan was submitted by the OKH staff, and 
consisted mainly of a major effort in the 
Ukraine, south of the Pripyat, There were many 
reasons for this recommendation, but one was 
outstanding: the flat, open terrain of the south 
was ideal for panzer operations and hence 
offered the best chances for success of the 
contemplated armored thrust and envelope- 
ment. Moreover, the greater part of Stalin's 
army was deployed along this border, and so 
offered the opportunity for the greatest "catch." 
(Ironically, Stalin had deployed here because he 
also recognized the Ukraine as "panzer country" 
and wished the strongest possible defense.) 
Finally, an attack here would yield an im- 
mediate gain of the Ukranian "bread basket." 

Hitler rejected this plan for what he con- 
sidered good reasons. First, as you can see, the 
attitude of Hungry was still uncertain at this 
time, so the attack would have to be broken into 
two parts — one from Rumania, the other from 
Poland. Furthermore, the attack from Rumania 
would run into a series of rivers across its front, 
and a possible reverse and counterattack here 
would again threaten Hitler's precious oilfields 
at Ploesti (Bucharest). Finally, it would be far 
more difficult to supply a major effort in the 
south rather than center or north (a point Hitler 
was to forget the following year). Thus, Man- 
stein was later to lament ". . . how run-down 
our Panzer Corp had become in country which 
was most unsuitable for armored troops ..." 
while the Ukraine down south ". . . was ideal 
tank country, but unfortunately (we) had no 
tanks." 

The next plan, offered by Haider, consisted 
mainly of a direct thrust to center. The thrust to 
be composed of two coordinated armored 
"prongs", and they were to penetrate and 
envelope all major Russian forces in the area in 
a series of "pockets." All resistance was to have 
been crushed by the time they reached 
Smolensk. Then it would be a straight drive 
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along the so-called Orsha-Smolensk land bridge 
(the dry watershed area between Divina/Volga 
and Dnepr; especially hexes S-24 to S-27) to 
Moscow. But again Hitler was not satisfied. He 
was afraid the Russians would fight stubbornly 
to hold the Baltics — digging in behind the 
Divina — and launch a counterattack on his' 
flank and extended supply lines. He did not 
relish the thought of a Napoleonic defeat at 
Moscow, and anyway (although this is not 
generally known) Hitler was never throughout 
the war particularly excited about capturing 
Moscow. He placed a much higher priority on 
many of the other objectives mentioned; and, 
indeed, Russia was a land so huge and rich with 
tempting military objectives that one scarcely 
knew where to begin. 

The final plan, as it was eventually hammered 
out and adopted, was really quite good in my 
opinion, and if it had been strictly adhered to 
probably offered the best chance of success. It 
was actually in many ways a sophistication and 
embellishment of the second plan, in that again 
the main armored thrust was to be made in the 
center at Smolensk — although it was not 
definitely decided the drive would continue 
from there to Moscow. 













German heavy artillery such as this 15cm gun were often all that 
the Germans CDuld use on penetrating Russian forces from their 
bypassed strongpoints. 

The crucial key to this plan, the one thing that 
made it indeed intelligent and workable as a 
methodical approach to the dismemberment of 
the Soviet Union, was that it recognized the 
limitations of what the quantity and quality of 
German forces at hand could realistically be 
expected to achieve. All the military objectives 
outlined above simply could not be seized at 
once, simultaneously. Therefore, they would 
have to be taken individually, one after another, 
in a carefully worked out sequence, according to 
a crucial timetable of events that would result in 
the conquest of Russia before the onset of 
winter. Moreover, it was the gradual frittering 
away and ultimate loss of sequence, I shall try to 
show, that was really more fatal (since it was an 
error of the highest strategic level) than any one 
specific decision made in this campaign (such as 
whether or not to drive on Moscow, and when). 

The plan called for three main thrusts to be 
made into Russia, by Army Groups North, 
Center, and South. Starting at the top. Army 
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Group North was under the command of Field 
Marshal von Leeb. Serving under him was 
General von Manstein, the brilliant tank 
strategist and tactician who planned the 
successful invasion of France and was to gain 
even greater distinctions in Russia. They were 
assigned to advance up the Baltic coast, break- 
ing the river position of the Divina at Riga and, 
if possibie, take the valuable bridge at Daugav- 
pils intact. Then, a lightning strike at Leningrad 
would be possible. Finland agreed to enter the 
war after the first week or so of invasion, and 
would isolate Leningrad from the north. The 
final assault on the citadel would probably be 
made with armored reinforcements from 
Center, which should by then be available. 
Thus, the clearing of the Baltic and fall of 
Leningrad would (a) eliminate from the very 
start any possible threat of a Russian counterat- 
tack from the north on German flanks (b) give 
the German flank a solid anchor at Leningrad 
(c) Finnish troops released by the fall of 
Leningrad could now cut the Murmansk 
railroad, while a German expedition from 
Petsamo marched on the port itself. 




Guderian often found in Ihe front lines in his armored scout 
car, was the principle backer Df the German winter drive on 
Moscow. His forward units managed to reach the city's suburbs, 
only 6 miles from the Kremlin. 

But the main German effort was to be made 
by Army Group Center under the command of 
Field Marshal von Bock. He had the largest 
concentration of armor and the services of the 
distinguished panzer leader, Heinz Guderian, 
conqueror of France, Their initial assignment 
remained pretty much the same as in the second 
plan; the main body of the Russian army was to 
be trapped and destroyed in a series of mobile 
battles between the frontier and Smolensk. 
Then, they were to await developments and send 
aid if necessary for the capture of Leningrad. 
That accomplished, they would return with 
Manstein's additional armor and, depending on 
the situation, make a final decision about 
Moscow. Notice, however, that at the moment 
of this decision the German position would be 
quite secure: Leningrad taken, and its use as a 
port for German supplies at least potentially 
available (although Hitler had no such specific 
intention), resulting inaconsiderablyshortened 
supply line and secure flank. 



Finally, there was Army Group South, the 
weakest of the three, under the distinguished 
von Runstedt. He was to attack just south of the 
Pripyat marshes, along that strip of clear terrain 
I refer to on the gameboard as the "Ukrainian 
slot" to Kiev; from there, he was to plunge 
downward to the sea, encircling all Russian 
forces in the Ukraine. The Rumanians werealso 
to attack from their own country, lightly rein- 
forced by the Germans, and advance along the 
coast to Odessa. If they took Odessa, Hitler 
promised that Rumania could have it. But this 
was little more than a pinning operation, 
insignificant in the overall scheme of things. 

These, then, were the objectives of the initial 
thrust, after which it was thought Stalin's 
government would surely fall. If it did not, there 
seemed little doubt the Germans could easily fan 
out to what came to be called the "AA" 
(Astrakhan-Archangel) line. This would leave 
them in occupation of the greater portion of 
European Russia; the country beyond that was 
so primitive it was hard to believe that a hostile 
army of any size could continue to exist there, 
much less carry out military operations. "Even if 
I have to use sixty divisions (along the 'AA' 
line)," Hitler remarked in conversation, "that 
will be less than I now require along the Polish 
frontier." And ... it would place the resources 
of European Russia at his disposal. 

This was the overall historical plan for 
Operation Barbarossa as it was finally decided 
upon. The main objection has already been 
noted — that panzers were being concentrated in 
the Center and North, where terrain was most 
unfavorable for their use. However, it must be 
remembered that just because the terrain was 
unfavorable made them all the more unexpected 
there — as they had been unexpected in the 
Ardennes in France. Once again, they would 
gain surprise by attacking in the "wrong" place. 
Moreover, an attack here had the advantage of 
shorter supply lines — and the recent conquest of 
Greece further reassured Hitler that his panzers 
could handle the roughest of terrain. Most 
important, this plan assured that they would be 
everywhere in sound position with flanks 
secure. The Germans would never let their 
armies become lost in the vast expanses of 
Russia and subject to Napoleonic 
defeats . . . provided only that they adhered 
strictly to sequence and timetable, and did not 
lei early success go to their heads .... 



Invasion 

The invasion of Russia began at H-hour 03 15, 
June 22nd, 1941; with the first light of dawn on 
the longest day of the year, German artillery 
opened up from concealed positions behind the 
frontier . . . and the opening barrage rolled 
southward along the 930 miles of frontier with 
the dawn. The Russians were caught almost 
everywhere by surprise. Many of the bridges 
along the border were seized by shock troops 
before the Soviet guards could react . . . and 
where there were no bridges, crossings were 
forced by assault boats and rubber dingies, and 
engineers quickly threw together emergency 
bridges. German armor was in action on Soviet 
soil in a matter of hours, often brushing past 
pickets and unmanned defenses to drive into 
Russian troop assembly areas. 

The German surprise remains controversial 
to this very day. it's hard to imagine that they 
could have assembled three million troops along 



the frontier without detection; one gets the 
impression that the only people in the world 
unaware of the impending assault were the 
Soviet frontier guard. Stalin had been warned 
repeatedly by the British and Americans, and 
although he did not trust them, his own 
considerable intelligence service verified these 
reports again and again. Apparently, he was so 
terrified of the impending attack — "like a rabbit 
of a snake," as Krushchev recalls — that he dared 
not alert his frontier for fear of provoking the 
Germans. Even when the German barrage 
opened, he refused permission to return the fire 
in a last desperate hope that it was all a mistake. 

There was no mistake. Stalin was so para- 
lyzed with fear that he was unable to do 
anything, and went into hiding and was not 
heard from by the Russian population for 
several weeks. The initial confusion at the 
border was taken advantage of by Soviet radio 
and press to announce to the people that "the 
Fascist bandits have been knocked on the head" 
and there was talk of retaking Brest and driving 
into Poland. But such optimism wasshort lived: 
German spearheads quickly overran the frontier 
almost everywhere, and fanned out into Russia 
in a series of the most brilliant and fantastic 
military operations of all time. 
Success! 

Since this is a strategic and not tactical study, 
we will be concerned with tactical battles only 
insofar as they influenced strategy — especially 
the strategic timetable and sequence of the 
Barbarossa plan we've already referred to. At 
first, this timetable went like the finest 
clockwork — except in the south. The most 
spectacular gains were made in Center, where 
the twin "prongs" of Guderian's and Hoth's 
panzer armies encircled four Soviet armies in 
the Minsk pocket and drove ahead to capture 
Smolensk by 16th July. Just as in France, 
Guderian was the driver, the pusher, pressing 
forward so hard and fast that German infantry 
was soon left far behind. It was a daring 
maneuver, for he was operating far behind 
enemy lines and if forced to stop for fuel or any 
other reason he could immediately be surround- 
ed and annihilated by advancing Russian 
reserves. 

But there was method to his madness: he was 
able to drive again and again into assembly 
areas for new Soviet defense lines and penetrate 
them before they had been completed. "Your 
operations always hang by a silver thread," the 
unhappy Kluge moaned ... but invariably 
Guderian had his way. 

A desperate Soviet counterattack to retake 
Smolensk was smashed, and by 26th July Army 
Group Center had achieved it's initial objective 
in record time: all Soviet resistance in the area 
had been crushed between the frontier and 
Smolensk; there was now nothing of 
significance between them and Moscow, a little 
more than 200 miles away. Should they now 
drive on the capitol, or should reinforcements 
be sent to Leningrad first, as planned? 

Meanwhile, things had gone so well with 
Army Group North that the promised rein- 
forcements were not even needed. Substantial 
Soviet forces had been trapped before Riga 
( where the bridges had bee n blown prematurely) 
and destroyed. And, what was even more 
important, the impossible had been achieved: 
the bridges at Daugapils, 155 miles from the 
frontier, had been captured intact by a clever 
ruse and held until additional forces could 
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advance to secure it. The road to Leningrad was 
now open. 

But the opportunity that this presented, on a 
silver platter as it were, was promptly frittered 
away in a series of tactical blunders, high 
command bickering, and delays. Basically, what 
it came down to was that OKH had a preor- 
dained plan for the taking of Leningrad by first 
flanking it to the southeast, but this approach 
bogged down against heavy Russian resistance 
in the swampy lower Luga. Nonetheless, the 
swift German advance had so surprised the 
Russians that Leningrad itself was virtually 
undefended, and an opportunity presented itself 
to drive straight into the city. 




Few people realize The importance cavalry held as late as the 
1940'£ Horse drawn transport remained essential to the Wehr- 
macht throughout the war, especially hfl winter when lorries were 
often useless. Above, SS cavalry advances In the Ukraine. 



The German high command insisted on 
adhering to their original plan, and it was many 
weeks before permission could be obtained for 
this adjustment. Then, just before the assault 
was to be made, the Russians counterattacked 
south of lake llmen and achieved a decisive 
breakthrough. The assault on Leningrad was 
postponed, and Manstein sent to the lake where 
he delivered a shattering attack on these Rus- 
sian forces and annhilated them. He then 
reassembled for the final assault on 
Leningrad — which the Russians had by this 
time managed to fortify and reinforce. There 
seems little doubt the attack would have 
succeeded anyway, but at the last minute — on 
September 17th — Hitler called it off. and 
ordered Manstein south for "operations 
elsewhere." 

Sequence Lost 

The decision not to take Leningrad just at the 
moment when it was ready to fall into his 
hands — after weeks of frustrating maneuver- 
was probably the most single fatal decision that 
Hitler made in the first year of the war. The 
damage it caused to the overall operations in 
Russia was even greater than the prior strategic 
studies had indicated: (a) for the remainder of 
the war, the German northern flank was left 
"dangling" in an area difficult for them to 
supply, but easy for the Russians to supply Tor 
frequent and costly counterattacks; (b) The use 
of Leningrad as a port to shorten the desperately 
overlength and inadequate German supply lines 
was denied; (c) Finnish forces were pinned in the 
siege of the city to the north, which com- 
promised their efforts to cut the Murmansk 
railroad (This was more serious than an- 
ticipated, for the expedition against Murmansk 
from Petsamo [Operation Platinum Fox] was a 
fiasco: when it got underway, it was discovered 
that the dotted lines on Russian maps of the 
primitive terrain were not secondary roads but 
telegraph lines — there were no roads!); (d) 



finally, heavy German forces were pinned down 
here in siege, which dragged out until broken by 
the Russians in 1944. These troops were 
desperately needed elsewhere. In fact, a second 
attempt by Manstein to take Leningrad had to 
be called off in 1942 when Paulus was trapped at 
Stalingrad. 

Thus, something very subtle but of highest 
strategic importance had 

happened . . . sequence and timetable of Bar- 
barossa had been violated; the northern flank 
was not secured, and Army Group North was 
not released to join Center for concluding 
operations of the campaign. 

Decision: Moscow? 

Meanwhile, remember. Army Group Center 
had seized Smolensk almost two months earlier, 
on July 26th. Since North was doing quite well 
at the time, reinforcements were not sent there. 
About two weeks were spent in emergency 
repairs and overhauling of engines, and the 
question was raised: what next? There was no 
doubt in the minds of Guderian and Bock — 
Moscow! They could not believe it when they 
learned Hitler had other plans, and precious 
weeks of good campaign weather were lost in 
bitter and fruitless argument. And, although 
there was almost nothing left between them and 
the capital to oppose them, they ultimately 
followed orders and pursued a different 
objective — Kiev. 




Von Runsted was given the weakest force [Army Group Southl 
with which to face the Russian s strongest troop concentrations At 
Hitler s orders, emphasis was switched to the south to reinforce 
him, granting the defenders of Leningrad an 1 Hit hour reprieve 

The problem sprang from the desultory 
performance and misfortunes of Army Group 
South. The highly capable but unlucky von 
Runstedt had the dubious honor of command 
ing the weakest of the three army groups — 
against the strongest concentration of Soviet 
force, including most of their armor. He was so 
badly outnumbered that his assigned 
"breakthrough" was impossible, and in the first 
ten days of invasion had pushed the Soviets 
back a bare sixty miles. Progress after that was 
described as "slow but sure," but losses were 
heavy and he was under constant counterattack, 
especially by Soviets that withdrew into the 
Pripyat until he passed and then struck at his 
flank and rear. Worse yet, this desultory 



Good News and Bad Omens 

How could Hitler have made such a monstrous blunder as to 
pass on the capture of Leningrad at the last moment? The 
answer is at least partly to be found in his character, and in a 
pattern that graduai ly developed in his t hi nkl ng as the campaign 
progressed. Hitler had proven himself to be a highly unorthodox, 
original, and innovative military thinker . but as. time passed 
he developed an increasing tendency to repeal himself — to 
repeat by rote the lessons of past successes and failures, m new 
situations where the lessons did not apply. Thus, when he gave 
in lo Rommel and called off the invasion of Malta, one factor 
was thai after Crete he had no stomach for such operations. 
And now, in Russfa. it is likely that the brave Russian defenders 
at Brest -Litovsk had much to do with savi ng Leningrad; they had 
held the Brest citadei afmost to the last man, for almost two 
weeks after the invasion, and inflicted frightful losses on the 
Germans. 

There were Giber reasons, of course; Hitler had heard that 
Leningrad was being heavily mined and booby-trapped, so that 
any army trying to take the city woutd be blown to bits. And the 
Finns refused to cooperate with a coordinated assault from the 
north. Thus, the combination of all these considerations led 
Hitler to gamble that ihe city would fall quickly under 
seige . . . but it was far too important an objective to gamble, 

Finally, in all fairness, there were some more generaf and 
overall considerations, in addition to the specifics given above. 
The war news at this time was good almost everywhere, but 
there were also some dire omens . . indications that if 
operations were not broug hi to a swift conclusion, there wouid 
be trouble: 

|1) First, the realties: i he German mechanized army had been 
in constant use since September of 1 939, and after two years of 
war much of its equipment was beginning to wear out. The hot, 
dusty roads af primitive Russia did much to accelerate the 
process; I he dust and grime did brutal damage to tank and truck 
engines alike, which overheated and froxe up. oil filters were 
clogged with dirt, and oil consumption became so heavy 
supplies could not keep up with demand. As early as July, Hoth 
was writing to command that "the losses of armored fighting 
vehicles have now reached 60 to 70 percent of our nominal 
strength' and this was due mostly to breakdowns, not enemy 
action. 

(2) Meanwhile, Russian resistance had been unexpectedly 
fierce and fanatical; the i ncident ai Brest was only one example, 
for surrounded Russian units often fought to the death rather 
than surrender, to delay the sdvance as long as possible, 
Moreover, the Soviets had even blown the recently completed 
Dnieperstroni dam on the Dnepr— largest in the woHd and pride 
of Russia These were not good omens of the political collapse 
Hitler had predicted 

(3| And Stalin was unwrapping almost daUy an arsenal of 
secret weapons nobody had dared to dream exi sted. When the 
rocket mortars of "Stalin's organs'' were used on the central 
front tor the first time, the deafening whine and awesome 
destruction causedthe troops of £>ofn sidesto panicand run But 
an even nastier surprise was the Russian T-34 tank; here's 
what happened during a first appearance on the central front, 
during a tank battle at Senna: 



At t 700 houis. German tanks received £ Signal aver their radios: 
'Ammunition must be used sparingly." At the same moment Radio 
Operator Westphal in his tank heard his commander's excited voice: 
"Heavy enemy tank! Turret 10 o'clock. Armor piercing shell Firet" 
"Dtreci hid" Sergeant Serge called out. But Hie Russian did not 
even seem to (eel the shell. He simpHy drove on He took no nonce ot it 
whatever. Two. three, and ihen four tanks of 9ih Company were 
weaving around the Russian at 800-1000 yards' distance, firing. 
Nothing happened Then he slopped His turret swung round With a 
bright flash his gun fired. A fountain of o"in shot up40 yards in front of 
Sergeant Hornbogen's Tank of 7th Company Hornbogan swung out 
of the line of fire Ttn? Russian continued to advance along .1 Farm 
track A German 3 7-cm ami-Lank gun was in position there 

"Firef 

But Ihe giant fust seemed la shrug the shells off Its broad tracks 
were full of tufts of grass and crushed haulms of grain. Its engine 
note rose. The driver was engaging his top gear That was not such an 
easy operation with their sturdily built vehicles Neady every driver 
therefore had a hammer lying by his feet, if the gear wouid not 
engage, sinking ihe gear-lever with the hammer usually did the trick 
A case of Sovret improvisation Nevertheless, these things moved all 
right. This one was making straight for the anti-tank gun The 
gunners fired furiously Only twenty yards to go. Then ten, and Ihen 
five 

Now it .-v .■!■■. on top of them The men leaped oui of its way, 
scattering. Like some huge monster the tank went straight over the 
gun It then bore slightly to the right and drove on. through the 
German lines, towards. Ihe heavy artillery positions in the rear tts 
journey did not end until nine miles behind the main fighting line, 
where it got st u ck m m^rsh ground a short way in front of the German 
gun prjsrtions. A 10-em long-barrel gun of Ihe divisional artillery 
finished it off 

tCarell. HiUcr Moves 1 V.11 



The lesson of such chilling incidents was dear. The T-34 was 
primitive, but it worked— the Germans had nothing that could 
match it in firepower, mobility, and armor. Moreover, any effort 
to catch up with the design now would require considerable 
industrial retooling and loss of production ... at a time when 
German industry was already unable to keep up with losses! 
Fortunately, the Russians still adhered to the obsolete French 
doctrine of commin ing the tanks p^cemeal. as infantry support 
But if given time to pick up the German modus operandi end 
tram their personnel . . . 

There was nothing for it, German infantry losses were also 
mounting due to the ferocity of Russian resistance and the high 
command realized a decision must now he forced quickly, if at 
all. So, with Leningrad neutralized, Man stein's armor was 
ordered south on September 17th. 
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progress delayed the expedition from Rumania, 
which was not supposed to start until Runstedt 
was well under way. Needless to say, he was also 
the first to encounter the dreaded T-34s. 

Hitler's decision to turn away from Moscow 
to clean up the situation in the south has often 
been described as the worst mistake of the 
war. It may very well have been a mistake: 
this decision, and the subsequent abandonment 
of Leningrad threw the entire operational plan- 
ning and logic of Barbarossa to the winds. But, 
at the same time, there were some very sound 
military grounds for the decision: 

(1) Guderian's lightning advance in center 
had outrun the flank protection of both North 
and South, as well as his own infantry. If he were 
allowed to further extend this exposed position 
with a drive on Moscow, the sizable armies in 
the Kiev area would be sitting right on his flank 
for a counterattack to smash his supply lines 
and put him out of business. It would be 
especially dangerous in the coming winter, to 
have such an army in your rear— and Runstedt 
did not seem capable of dealing with it. 

(2) Guderian and Hoth argued that the 
Russians would rally to save Moscow and so 
bring on the "showdown" battle of the cam- 
paign. They may have been right. But Hitler was 
also going after a sizable army: and, if this is the 
criterion, you can't argue with the result. The 
battle of Kiev was probably the greatest military 
victory in the history of warfare. If that failed to 
win the war, it's difficult to imagine what would 
have been required at Moscow. 

If Hitler's decision can be criticized, 1 think it 
is more for grand strategic reasons: the really 
fatal clincher, to me, was the subsequent 
September 17th abandonment of Leningrad. 
Sequence and timetable were forgotten, and 
suddenly Hitler had his armies splitting up and 
scrambling for objectives everywhere. Especial- 
ly, he seems suddenly to have changed his mind 
about things and shifted emphasis of the entire 
invasion from north to south. Suddenly he was 
telling Guderian that capture of Sevastopol, the 
Crimea, and Rostov (gateway to the Caucasus) 
was more important than Moscow . . . and that 
for political and economic reasons these must be 
taken before the onset of winter. Overall, he 
seems to have overreacted to Runstedt's foot- 
dragging in the Ukraine. 

Finally, one last point has occurred to me in 
the playing of FRANCE, 1940— I'd liketo offer 
it as a hypothesis worth thinking about. If you 
happen to have the game, open up the board and 
take a look. Imagine the Ardennes to be the 
Pripyat, Seden to be Smolensk, and Paris as 
Moscow. And Guderian, of course, sitting at 
Seden; Smolensk with his panzer army. Well, 
what do you do? Do you drive straight ahead for 
the capitol -or swing down and right to encircle 
the main enemy force from their rear? Now, I'm 
not saying Kiev was a deliberate and conscious 
reinactment. on Hitler's part, of the campaign in 
France. Nonetheless, the resemblance is 
striking. . . and it certainly seems to fit with his 
growing tendency to repeat the lessons of past 
experiences. 

Moscow 

Stalin not only refused to let Soviet armies ir 
the Kiev area withdraw — he actually reinforced 
them! The result was that, when the trap closed, 
over a million men and thousands of pieces ot 
equipment were taken. It was. beyond a doubt, 
one of the great military victories of all time. 



This accomplished, many of the German 
generals wanted to call it quits for the season; it 
was high time, they felt, to start digging in for 
the winter and bring up supplies of blankets, 
heavy clothing, anti-freeze. . . . And Hitler was 
not opposed to the idea. It was Bock. Hoth. and 
Guderian who continued to press most forceful- 
ly for a final drive on Moscow. They felt there 
was still time, and this one last effort would be 
the blow to bring about the collapse of Russia. 
There was no question the country was reeling; 
the Soviets were no longer capable of main- 
taining a continuous front anywhere, and the 
idea of ending it now was tempting. Finally, 
Hitler gave in; the assault on Leningrad was 
called off and Manstein reassigned to Army 
Group South (which was to attempt, un- 
successfully, its original objectives of Rostov 
and Sevastopol before winter). The con- 
siderable forces deployed for the Leningrad 
assault were now recalled to Smolensk for the 
last big push — on Moscow. 




The Germans got their first teste of the Russian weather when 
mud made unpassable morass out of the few secondary roads 
which primitive Russia had to offer. 

The result of the last great German drive of 
the Barbarossa campaign is history. Certainly, 
the Germans were still strong enough to do 
the job. especially since there were only 
remnants of Soviet forces to oppose them. 
Distance was the enemy; distance, especially, 
for battered and worn-out equipment on mis- 
erable roads from Leningrad and Kiev to 
assembly in the Smolensk area — where they 
kicked off for Moscow. Even this they ac- 
complished. But then came mud . . . and then 
snow. The effect of these was to limit the 
German drive to very narrow frontages on the 
few passable roads (basically a Smolensk-to- 
Moscow assault, with encircling thrusts at 
Kalinin and Tula). Meanwhile, Stalin had 
learned from his informer in Japan that the 
Japanese planned to attack America, and not 
the Russian rear. He gambled desperately that 
this information was true, and stripped his 
Pacific frontiers of Siberian troops and poured 
them in at Moscow. These last minute arrivals, 
and the weather, and the narrow frontages of 
the German assault, just barely proved to be 
enough. 

Winter Disaster 

And it was the Germans who now had to pay, 
for another gamble that failed. The collapse of 
the weather brought with it collapse of overex- 
tended supply lines that the German had already 
outrun anyway. Worse, they had absolutely no 
provisions of any significance for the sudden 
sub-zero temperatures. Infantry lost fingers and 
toes by the thousands to frostbite; guns would 
not fire because lubricants froze; planes and 
trucks had to ha vetheir engines heated by blow- 
torch, in an often vain attempt to make them 
start. 




The 3.7 cm PAK was greatiy undergunned in comparison tothe 
Soviet heavy tanks they were expected to deal with. The small AT 
weapons often needed several hits at point blank range to stop an 
advancing T34. Only the inexperience of Soviet tank crews 
prevented complete disaster in the early years of the war. 

Stalin saw in this catastrophe achanceforthe 
sudden and total victory that Hitler had sought. 
He deployed his experienced Siberian troops for 
a badly coordinated but nightmarish counterat- 
tack intending nothing less than destruction of 
the entire German Army Group Center. There 
was no longer a question of a German "front;" 
they were restricted to the few roads that were 
passable, and outposts sometimes watched in 
horror as Russian ski troops in the distance 
swept gracefully and silently past their positions 
toward the supply depots in the rearward areas. 



The harshness of this brutal winter for both 
sides is brought home in a fantastic episode that 
occurred to a German unit snowed in on a 
narrow road; they looked up, and saw Russian 
cavalry on the rise, ready to charge. They were 
lost, for they knew there was nothingthey could 
do to defend themselves . . . but the cavalry 
waited for more than an hour, and did not 
attack. Finally, they could bear it no longer, and 
some of the men climbed to the top of the rise. 
They discovered, to their astonishment, that the 
entire cavalry detachment — men and horses 
alike — had frozen solid like statues, while 
preparing for the charge. An attempt was made 
to photograph this bizarre spectacle, but not 
even the camera shutter would work in the 
intense cold. 



It is said that Hitler's hair turned white during 
these trying months. Nonetheless, he remained 
ever afterwards convinced that his "standfast" 
order had prevented a disasterous Napoleonic 
defeat and saved the German army. There is 
good reason to suppose he was right, for if a 
retreat had been attempted under such cir- 
cumstances a fatal panic was extremely likely. 




By the lime the Russian winter offensives struck. German panzer 
units were practically without operational tanks. Only assault guns 
like the above Stuk 40 L 48 shown above were available to de3l 
with Russian armor. The knee deep snow shown above was 
actually light in comparison to other areas of the front where 
temperatures dipped below —50 degrees centigrade. 
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However, once again, the lessons of this 
costly "defensive victory" were to be even more 
expensive in the coming years, when Hitler 
would try to apply them to other, inappropriate, 
circumstances. For example, the successful 
airlifting of supplies to 100,000 troops in the 
Demyansk pocket (about two hexes northwest 
of Kalinin) would lead him to believe he could 
supply 300,000 troops in the Stalingrad pocket 
the following year. And, more disasterously. he 
was to insist on the same "hedgehog" defense of 
Army Group Center once again in 1944 -this 
time in summer. 

But those horrors lay yet in the future; and the 
winter of 1941/42 was caviar, in comparison, to 
what was yet to come. 

The Spring thaw of 1942 brought an end to 
the Russian counteroffensive, but it also 
revealed that the vaunted German Wehrmacht 
had virtually ceased to exist. The two and a half 
years of constant warfare, the thousands of hard 
miles over brutal terrain, the weather, and fierce 
Russian resistance had finally ground them 
down to a mere travesty of their former might 
and glory. Nonetheless, in the process, they had 
managed to do much the same to most of their 
enemies, and there was no real army on the 
continent to oppose them. Still, Operation 
Barbarossa had failed. Germany and Russia 
were now at war, and Russia had in addition to 
her own considerable resources the industrial 
might of America and Great Britian — her new 
allies. Now, more than ever, it was necessary for 
Germany to somehow rally support and 
resources for one final effort to topple the 
Russian giant while it was still dizzy . . . forthe 
clock of 1914 was ticking again. 

— Mark Saha 
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Defense in 
Stalingrad 



Mark Irwin '& article is a throwback to the days 
when the GENERAL reprinted the best articles 
of other magazines from time to time. Although 
we are not resorting to that policy again, we felt 
Irwin's article merited a little better graphic- 
presentation than it got in it's first printing. 
DEFENSE IN STALINGRAD first appeared in 
the INTERNATIONAL WARGAMER. We grate- 
fully acknowledge their kind permission So 
reprint the article here. 
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The German invasion of Russia fared well until the Russian winter hit German troops were to suffer great hardships from lack of 
proper winter equipment Without winter lubricants machmeguns lammed; without felt boots thousands lost toes and feet to 
frostbite, without fur helmet liners men simply froze to death Looting of Russian dead for items of winter apparel was accepted 
practise Many didn't even have camouflage smocks as worn by the troops shown above 



"Why another Stalingrad article?," many of 
you ask as you read this title. The main reason is 
that I do not see enough articles concerning 
defense for any of the popular AH games. Some 
may feel that Stalingrad is too simple a game to 
do a major defensive study on. I will admit that 
4-6-8 Stalingrad is so imbalanced that a good 
defense is not needed. I also concede that 4-5-6 
Stalingrad is still weighted in favor of the 
Russians. But consider an opponent who would 
like to have a German Replacement rate of 8 per 
turn. Actually, a good Russian player can make a 
good fight of this and possibly win. However, 
there can be no mistakes. As an aside, I have 
noticed that in 4-5-6 Stalingrad the Russian can 
afford to make about two bad mistakes which 
the German takes advantage of. To test your own 
perfection, here is a short quiz question: "Is 
there any difference between two doubled 7-10-4 
units protecting three squares and a doubled 
6-9-6 with a doubled 7-10-4 doing the same?" 
Well, there is a vast difference. The two 7-10-4 
units are not vulnerable to 3-1 attack while a 3-1 
attack could be made against the 6-9-6 while the 
7-10-4 is soaked off against. It is this type of 
difference which can lose a game. And it is the 
type of difference that a beginner will not realize 
for many painful defeats. 

The primary goal of a defensive line is to make 
a line of zones of control of units which may not 
be attacked at 3-1 odds. Any line which does not 
meet this requirement cannot be considered a real 
defensive line, but only a group of doubled units. 
Rather than fall back to such a situation it is 
better to use only the portion of the line which 
can be made 3-1 proof and protect the remainder 
of the line on open terrain. This applies only if 
you are subsequently going to be able to make 
the remainder of the line 3-1 proof. 

Different units, of course have different capa- 
bilities in respect to making a position 3-1 proof 
and 1 intend to explain these differences. The 
2-3-6 can almost be disregarded for this purpose 
but they can be used if the situation calls for it. 
A 2-3-6 if stacked with another unit can protect 
one square from 3-1 attack. The German needs 



18 attack factors to make a 3-1 attack & this 
requires at least 3 units. If it is stacked with another 
unit and protecting only one square then the 
other unit must be soaked-off against leaving only 
two units to attack the 2-3-6, However, this 
tactic is to be shunned due to the fact that the 
force needed to make an attack at slightly lesser 
odds is so small that the German can easily risk 
the loss. 

Although the 4-6-4 is twice as large as the 
2-3-6, its general usefulness in this role is only 
slightly larger. The German only needs 36 attack 
factors for 3-1 and should the 4-6-4 be protecting 
three squares this force can be pure Infantry. 
With a front of two squares the German must use 
a little of his Panzers but very little. Examples of 
such forces are: 4 5-5-4's & 2 8-8-6's; 3 4-4-4's & 
3 8-8-6's; 4 8-8-6's & a 4-4-4; 3 8-8-6's & 2 
6-6-6's. As the last two examples show, this force 
can be mounted using just five units. This means 
that another unit could make a soak-off attacK 
from one of the attack squares and this means 
i,t can still be attacked at 3-1. The 4-6-4's main 
usefulness is in protecting one square which it 
can do quite well since even a 1-1 attack risks 12 
factors. Of course, situations will arise when the 
4-6-4 can protect two or even three squares. 
However, extreme care must be taken when using 
this tactic. You will be able to use the 4-6-4 in 
this capacity only because the German is unable 
to bring enough units to bear, but always 
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remember that a month or two later he may be 
able to bring up enough force. Therefore, you 
must be able to correct the situation by using a 
more suitable unit or lose the line. This applies to 
all units that are used in positions which they 
cannot protect under all conditions. To improve 
your care in this area always assume that the 
German has purposely allowed the situation and 
plans to take advantage of you placing an 
unsuitable unit in an important position. 

The 5-7-4 does not seem much larger than the 
4-6-4, but it is immeasurably more useful for 
defensive lines. A 3-1 attack against this unit 
needs 42 attack factors. This means that even 
when a 5-7-4 is protecting three squares a lot of 
5-5-4*s and some panzers are needed. But the 
main use of the 5-7-4 is in protecting two 
squares. There are only five different forces 
which can make a 3-1 attack against a 5-7-4 and 
the German can only raise one of these forces at 
a time. They are: 4 8-8-6's & 2 5-5-4's; 3 8-8-6 
units & 2 7-7-6's & a 4-4-4; 3 8-8-6's & 3 6-6-6 
units; 3 8-8-6's & a 7-7-6 & a 6-6-6 & a 5-5-4; 2 
8-8-6's & 2 7-7-6's & 2 7-7-6's & 2 6-6-6's. The 
only other combinations are larger and are 
formed by using units larger than necessary such 
as a 6-6-6 instead of a 5-5-4. Note the large 
amount of Panzer units needed. This is a deter- 
rence in itself because of the high cost of an 
exchange. The possible forces available shows a 
very important point, which is that six units are 
needed and this leaves none for a soak-off. This 
means that two 5-7-4's protecting two squares are 
not vulnerable to 3-1 attack. In addition, any 
unit which forces a soak-off attack from one of 
the squares used to attack the 5-7-4, without 
being susceptible to 3-1 attack itself, will 3-1 
proof the 5-7-4. Thus we can see that the 5-7-4 is 
the mainstay of the defense. I urge that this be 
kept in mind especially when taking replace- 
ments. Myself, 1 prefer to wait a month for a 
5-7-4, than have a 4-6-4 immediately. Of course, 
the 5-7-4 is superior to the 4-6-6 for protecting 
one square. 




The 6-9-6 is a relatively powerful unit since it 
can protect one or two squares by itself. How- 
ever, when it is used to protect three squares, it 
can often be susceptible to a 3-1 attack. Such an 
attack will use a lot of Panzer units, but one 
must always keep in mind that the force can be 
raised and in fact it can be done with eight units 
leaving one for a soak-off (e.g., 4 8-8-6's & 2 
7-7-6's & 2 5-5-4's). This is important when 
trying to use the 6-9-6 alone or with a 7-10-4. As 
is always the case, the 6-9-6 may often be able to 
protect three squares from local German forces. 
The fear of losing 1 8 factors in an exchange will 
also deter an attack and under the most favorable 
conditions you may be able to force two soak- 
offs and thus make the 6-9-6 3-1 proof. 

Although, as stated, the 5-7-4 is the mainstay 
of a defensive line, the 7-10-4's are essential to 
most lines. Their use is, of course, in protecting 
three squares. In most circumstances their very 
presence will either mean that the German does 
not have enough Panzer units in the area to make 
a 3-1 attack or he will be too afraid to risk the 
devastating effect of an exchange. The 7-10-4 is 
superior to the 6-9-6 for defensive purposes due 
to the fact that although an attack force can be 
raised it must use nine units leaving none for a 
soak-off. A great many river positions which 
protect three squares have a common character- 
istic which is a square adjacent to the 7-10-4, 
which forces a soak-off from a square used to 
attack the 7-10-4, and a unit on this square can 
only be attacked from the square for attacking 
the 7-10-4. This means the 7-10-4 can often be 
made 3-1 proof and since most river positions 
have at least one spot which must protect three 
squares, this is essential. 

UNIT VULNERABILITY TO 3-1 ATTACK 



UNIT 


A.F. 


M.U. 


A.S. 


3-1 1 


3-1 2 


3-1 3 


7-10-4 


60 


9 


6.67 


N,P. 


N.P. 


N.P.* 


6-9-6 


54 


8 


6.75 


N.P. 


N.P. 


Diff. 


5-7-4 


42 


6 


7.00 


N.P. 


N.P.* 


Vul. 


4-6-4 


36 


5 


7,20 


N.P. 


Vul. 


Easy 


2-3-6 


18 


3 


6.00 


N.P.** 


Easy 


Very 



Now that 1 have gone over the various units I 
have included a short chart to review them. The 
codes are as follows: A.F. is the number of 
attack factors needed for a 3-1 attack; M.U. is * 
the minimum number of units needed for a 3-1 
attack; A.S. is the average strength of the units 
needed (M.U.); 3-1 1 is the vulnerability to 3-1 
attack from one square; 3-1 2 is from two 
squares; 3-1 3 is from three squares; N.P. means 
not possible; N.P.* is conditional requiring 
another unit to force a soak-off; Diff. is that the 
unit is usually vulnerable to 3-1 attack unless two 
soak-offs can be forced but in any case it will be 
difficult to raise the force; Vul. is that the unit is 
usually vulnerable to 3-1 attack; Easy is that the 
unit is almost always vulnerable; N.P.** not 
possible if in combination with another unit but 
is still ill-advised; Very is very easy and needs 
negligible force to attack. 

Forward Defense Lines 

In Part I of this three part study on defense in 
STALINGRAD, I examined the defensive capa- 
bilities of the various Russian units. In this. Part 
II, I will examine, in detail, all the forward 
defense lines. My deployment of forces for each 
line shall be only what is needed. That is, other 
deployments will do just as good a job, but will 
usually use more force. The Russian just does not 



have enough force to waste it on over-protection. 
My deployments will attempt to make each line 
3-1 proof, if possible. I will, however, make 
suggestions on what to do if the line cannot be 
made 3-1 proof or if you do not have the units 
needed. At most stages in the game, you cannot 
make all lines 3-1 proof, primarily because of a 
shortage of 7-10-4's. This makes it important that 
lines be defended to their optimum even if they 
are not 3-1 proof. 

Nemunas River 

Initially, the Nemunas River must be a main 
concern to the Russian Commander. This is an 
easily defended line, although to protect the 
whole line, the two 7-10-4's are needed. It is such 
an important line that it should only be broken 
by being outflanked to the south or by low odds 
attacks. It should never fall victim to a 3-1 attack 
and if it does, have someone rap your knuckles. 
In most set-ups, the entire line is seldom used. It 
can be narrowed down to two squares if there are 
delaying units on X-16 and U-18. The two 
squares are protected by a 5-7-4 on S-18 and a 
4-6-4 on R-18 will 3-1 proof the 5-7-4. This is 
seldom used because it means you must sacrifice 
a unit which need not be sacrificed. A more 
typical line uses a 7-10-4 on S-18 with a 4-6-4 on 
R-18 to 3-1 proof the 7-10-4 to protect the three 
Northern squares. A 4-6-4 on S-20 protects and 
3-1 proofs the next southernly square. The type 
of unit used on V-19 is dependent upon what 
type of delaying action is used between the 
Nemunas and the Bug. There are two major types 
of delaying action used in this area. One is to 
place a sacrifice unit on Y-15 and strong units on 
Y-17. With this type there are three squares from 
which the German can attack and therefore you 
must use a 7-10-4 with a soak-off 4-6-4 on U-20 
or you can use the 6-9-6 on V-19 and 4-6-4 on 
each of U-20 and W-19 to force two soak-offs. 
The other method of delay is to place a sacrifice 
unit on X-16. This means V-19 has only two 
squares to protect and a 5-7-4, 3-1 proofed by a 
4-6-4 will do the job. With this defense,turn two 
defense will be the same as turn one (initial) 
defense for the first method. 

Both these defenses have the advantage of not 
having to use a 7-10-4 on V-19 immediately. The 
advantage in this is that it staves off a low odds 
series of attacks. Often when the German is faced 
with a 3-1 line at this stage in the game (this 
stage is critical as he has no other route to take 
in the north), he will make two 1-2 attacks 
against V-19 and S-18. If you have 7-10-4's in 
these squares then the attack can be very effec- 
tive. This is because the 7-10-4 is totally neces- 
sary for each square (at least after a few turns) 
and therefore we must give a victory to the 
German if he gets an exchange as well as when he 
gets D back 2. This gives him a chance of victory 
of 55.6% FTF and 64% PBM. If however he 
cannot attack both of them then the chances are 
lowered to 44.4% FTF and 48% PBM. 

When X-18 becomes the most southernly ex- 
posed square, you must have a 7-10-4 for V-19 
with the 4-6-4 3-1 proofing from U-20. A 4-6-4 
on X-19 seals the line. When the German can 
enter Y-18 but not Z- 18, the 4-6-4 must move 
over to Y-19 and be replaced by a 5-7-4. When 
he can enter the swamp square (Z-18), the 4-6-4 
must be pulled out of the line and another 5-7-4 
must go to X-19 to make the line complete and 
3-1 proof. Do not get sloppy or give up just 
because the German will soon break your line. If 
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you allow a 3-1 attack the German will gain a 
month. In addition, the German may be repulsed 
if he is sloppy in his out-flanking maneuver. 

As an aside, I will explain how you might be 
able to repulse the German. The German units on 
the swamp square will move to Y-19 to attack 
X-19 in conjunction with forces on the river. 
These units will usually be only infantry because 
with the slow progress he has made he will have 
sent the Panzers south. If he does not put more 
units in the swamp, you have a possible oppor- 
tunity. His attacks against X-19 will usually take 
the form of a high odds attack against one 5-7-4 
and a soak-off against the other forces (it is often 
wise to add another 5-7-4 to the stack the tarn 
before he makes his crossing). To give himself 
better odds on the soak-off, he will usually use 
one of the units on Y-19. This will leave only 
two units east of the river and, as stated, they 
will usually be weak. If you soak off against the 
forces on the river and make a strong attack on 
the two units east of the river, the German will 
be faced with a 3-1 proof line again and will have 
lost two months. This situation may not arise 
often but when it does, make use of it. Be sure 
-to add a devilish grin as his mouth falls open. 



and well worth his risk of a low odds attack. We 
face this same danger in placing a 7-10-4 in 
Brest-Litovsk, but whether it is a serious threat or 
not depends on relative troops north and south 
of the Pripyat swamps and whether or not you 
use reserves. If you fear a split then it is best to 
ensure no penetration rather than 3-1 proof the 
position. Units on BB-15 would also be doubled 
if you can withdraw from Brcst-Litovsk into that 
square. How far the Bug defense should extend is 
dependent on whether or not you delay between 
the Bug and the Hungarian mountains. If there is 
no delay then it must be extended to the end in 
the manner I suggested. If there is a delaying unit 
used at all, it is usually on EE-12. In this case 
you need only the stack on CC-15. When 
defending to the end of the Bug it is imperative 
that there be those two 4-6-4s on EE-15, even if 
you have 2 5-7-4's on DD-15. The reason for this 
is the German's possible use of an advancing 
retreat, which 1 do not believe has been outlawed 
in STALINGRAD yet. For if you have units on 
DD-15 and not on EE-15, he can stage a 1-3 
attack against DD-15 and fill all squares to the 
west to capacity. Then if you have to retreat him 
you have no option but to place him behind your 
lines. 




invasion site at Y 



BUG RIVER 



The Bug River defense depends on Brest- 
Litovsk and the defense of Brest-Litovsk depends 
on the delaying action between the Nemunas and 
the Bug as described in discussion on defense of 
V-19 on the Nemunas. If the first method is 
used, that is, delaying units on Y-15 and Y-17 
then Brest-Litovsk only protects two squares and 
is easily defended by 2 5-7-4's. This leaves the 
7-10-4 for V-19. If the second method is used (a 
delaying unit on X-I6), then V-19 does not need 
the 7-10-4 and it can be used on Brest-Litovsk 
where it protects three squares and is 3-1 proofed 
by a 4-6-4 on Z-16. With Brest-Litovsk secure, a 
stack of 2 5-7-4's are placed on CC-15 to protect 
the next two squares. The Bug defense does not 
always extend to the end for the initial set-up, 
but if it does then place 2 4-6-4's on EE-15. It 
should be two rather than one 4-6-4 here because 
any penetration by the German can be disasterous 




Example of a 1-3 advancing retreat. The German 
has no where to go but forward. 

Hungarian Mountains 

The defense of the Hungarian Mountains is 
very simple in the first turn or two. To the north 
there are two options. If the delay mentioned in 
discussing the Bug is used, then 2 5-7-4's should 
be placed on GG-ll. If it is not used, then they 
should be on GG-12. GG-12 closes the gap with 
the Bug defense. For the delay option GG-ll is 
used because it keeps German troops from ad- 
vancing into GG-10, which is the jump-off point 
for troops to attack GG-12 the following turn. In 
most cases the 2 5-7-4's on GG-ll will have to 
withdraw to GG-12 on turn one because of a 
threat of troops arriving from Hungary. However 
if there is no threat and another delay is desired 
and possible, then they can remain on GG-ll. 
The second delaying unit is placed on FF-12 or 
EE-13 and in any case the 2 5-7-4's only protect 
two squares. The possibility of a delay depends 
on how strong your first was and how bright the 
German is. If you use a 2-3-6 and he senses you 
will delay again, his best move is to attack it 
from EE-11 and DD-12. This makes the 2-3-6 
doubled and he gets an advance which means no 
further delays. Therefore, if you have two delays 
in mind you should use a 4-6-4 which he dares 
not try the same tactic with. When there is a 
serious threat from Hungary, GG-12 should only 
have one unit on it because the other will be 



caught when the German surrounds the position 
and makes a 3-1 with a soak-off. Therefore if you 
use an initial delay, as described, do not use a 
2-3-6, as a German advance means you have no 
choice but to have two units on GG-12. At this 
stage you should have a good size stack on 
HH-12 to force a large soak-off from troops 
coming from Hungary. In the south, you should 
have 2 4-6-4" s on J J- 12. They need not be 
5-7-4's, because any German who places a large 
number of Panzers in the south is a fool and the 
defeat of these units is not very important. When 
these units are threatened with being surrounded, 
they should be withdrawn behind the Prut 
(north). This is not always possible, however, if 
you are threatened at GG-12 and wish to place 
troops on HH-12. HH-12 can easily be 
surrounded by Germans advancing into GG-12 
and by an attack from the south. In this case, 
leave a sacrifice unit on JJ-12 (not 11-12). 

Prut-Siretul River Complex 

Defense of this area takes two main forms. The 
first is the simplest and it is to just defend 
behind the Prut River, This cannot be made 3-1 
proof as NN 14 can always be broken. The best you 
can do is to make the soak-off s expensive. The 
rest of the river should be defended by 2 4-6-4's 
on KK-15 and 2 4-6-4's on 11-15. 4-6-4's are used 
as you do not fear his panzers in this area and 
11-15 is used to protect the one square and to 
stop an advancing retreat as described for the 
Bug. No advance can be allowed into 11-15. 

The alternative to this defensive is to place a 
delaying unit on NN-13. Again you make soak- 
offs as expensive as possible, especially for Ger- 
man units on 00-13. He must place units on 
00-13, if he is to break the Prut line first turn. 
The rest of the line is defended by 2 4-6-4's on 
KK-14 behind the Siretul River. This type of 
defense has the advantage of using less units and 
it also reduces German strength in northern 
Rumania to six units as they can only start on 
MM- 12 and LL-12. 

As Tyrone Bomba demonstrated in his article 
"The Set-Up of the Thing," this area could be 
made almost impregnable. This, however, requires 
a gread deal of units, which usually cannot be 
afforded. In any case, if and when the Prut is 
broken in the area of NN-14, there may be two 
possible reactions. You can delay again east of 
the Prut or drop back to the Dnestr-Prut line. A 
delay will be very difficult if you have allowed an 
advance into NN-14. Speaking of delays, I think 
that you will find it very expensive if you use 
them very much during the opening stages. Often 
they are more expensive than realized. As an 
example, some people feel that NN-14 could be 
best defended by a 2-3-6 on 00-13 and another 
on NN-13. But in reality, they must either 
sacrifice more or they have wasted the delay 
units. Both of these squares can be considered 
doubled if attack comes from certain squares 
(e.g., PP-12 against O0-13). A German force of 3 
6-6-6's can easily win the battle and advance. 
Then the delay units have died for nought. If you 
make the sacrifice greater then you lose two 
4-6-4's to delay, for one month, an attack on the 
Prut. This I don't feel is worth it and I urge you 
to examine very closely all delaying tactics. 

Dnestr-Prut Defense Line 

This is one of the finest and simplest lines in 
Russia, Squares LL-17, JJ-17, HH-16 and HH-14 
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all protect only two squares each and are doubled 
positions. The main factor which makes this line 
so great is that you know the exact German 
strength which can be deployed against you. You 
must calculate the strength he can put in five 
units and in six units. With this knowledge and 
.the lessons you learned in Part I of this study, 
you can decide what size and how many units 
will be needed to defend two squares. This line is 
hinged on the Hungarian mountains and it is on 
them that it depends for its usefulness. This area 
must be held as long as possible, in order that 
German forces do not. have lateral movement 
north and south. Once his forces can move north 
and south in this area, there are two conse- 
quences. First of all, you have to fall back from 
the Prut and defend on the Dnestr. This line is 
not as easy to 3-1 proof, because HH-16 must 
now protect three squares. If possible, a 6-9-6 or 
7-10-4 should be available for this position. 
Either can be made 3-1 proof with appropriate 
forced soak-offs and the German will usually not 
attack one of these, in any case, for fear of an 
exchange. He is slowly advancing up the Pripyat 
Dnestr plain, anyway, and this means the risk is 
not worth it. For this position and for all 
positions of three squares, whenever you cannot 
use a 6-9-6 or 7-10-4, all you can do is make it 
expensive to attack. Try not to let 4-6-4's be 
attacked, use 5-7-4's instead. The second conse- 
quence is that you must re-assess the German 
strength. You must correct for his greater 
strength, if possible. This may entail replacing a 
4-6-4 with 2 5-7-4's, but you must make every 
effort to have a 3-1 proof line. 

Rear Defensive Lines 

In Part I of this study, 1 discussed the use of 
the Russian units. Part II dealt with the defense 
of the forward defense lines. It is on the forward 
defense lines, that the German should be de- 
feated. However, he will not be stopped. He will 
push on towards your replacement cities. If you 
have done a good job early in the game, he will 
be»weak and in fact defeated. On the other hand, 
you may have done a poor initial job or may be 
playing some variation. In this case, he may be 
strong and this means he will drive all the harder 
against your cities. Therefore in this. Part III, I 
discuss the defense of the rear defensive lines. 
These lines vary in their usefulness. Some are 
strong like the Luga River and others are terribly 
weak like the "City" line. At any rate, 1 go over 
almost all of them. I have left out such things as 
the defense of the Kama River. Generally you 
will find a description of the defense of all lines 
which normally can come into play. The proper 
defense of the Forward Defensive Lines should 
defeat the German and the proper defense of the 
Rear Defensive Lines should stop him. 

Luga River 

The Luga River is an extremely good defense 
line. Of course, it is only useful part of the year, 
but when it is useful you can make it very 
strong. In fact, you can hold the Luga 3-1 proof 
with the same forces that hold the Divina weakly. 
All you need is 2 5-7-4's on L-30, a 7-10-4 on 
M-30, and a 4-6-4 on N-31. You must form up 
this force, as soon as possible, and if you do not 
have the correct force, you must have the 2 
5-7-4's on L-30. Penetration here, as good as 
takes Leningrad and Leningrad does have the 
ability to defend itself. Always keep in mind the 



force you need especially if you are retreating 
toward the Luga during the winter. Make abso- 
lutely sure that you can raise the force either 
from the retreating units or from replacements 
and do not risk the units in open terrain if you 
cannot replace them. 

Leningrad 

As I said, Leningrad can protect itself, to some 
extent. Unfortunately, this can only be done well 
during summer. During summer, 2 5-7-4's on 
Leningrad will protect it. During snow months, 
the best thing to do is place the largest units 
possible in Leningrad and try to delay the 
outflanking, as long as possible. In addition, if 
you ever want to counter-attack during the game, 
this is the place. It is especially effective if you 
can retreat him onto lakes which will thaw on 
the next turn. Remember that after a thaw 
Leningrad becomes very powerful and therefore if 
you have to risk drowned troops to save it, it will 
be worth it. 




Volkhov River 

There are several situations which can bring 
about the defense of the Volkhov River. If you 
are defending the east bank and hold Leningrad, 
then you need only a 5-7-4 on M-32 and a 4-6-4 
on 0-31. If on the other hand, you do not hold 
Leningrad, you must use either a 7-10-4 defense 
or a 6-9-6 defense. Defense, on the west bank, 
when you are defending the Luga, is never secure 
as M-30 can be surrounded and attacked from 
four squares the best you can do is place a 6-9-6 
or 7-10-4 on M-30 and stacks of 2 5-7-4's on 
L-30 and L-31. This means he must use consider- 
able force and if he wishes to surround M-30 he 
must make two soak-offs of five factors at 1-6. If 
you are defending the west bank but are not 
threatened at the Luga, you should have a 5-7-4 
on N-30, 3-1 proofed by a 4-6-4 on M-30. 2 
5-7-4's should be on L-31. This is a little 
over-protected but you cannot risk any penetra- 
tion. 

Ilmen Mountains 

This area, too, is quite variable. As already 
noted, when defending the Divina and wishing to 
join it to the upper Volga, a 5-7-4 is placed on 
Q-30 and 3-1 proofed by a 4-6-4 on Q-29. Upon 



the breaking of the Divina, Q-30 should be 
reinforced with another 5-7-4. You should hold 
Q-30 until there is a threat of the German entering 
P-30. He cannot do this without entering P-29, 
except in winter. Q-30 should be held to reduce 
the front of the upper Volga. It means that no 
unit on the upper Volga must defend three 
squares, and while Q-30 is itself attackable from 
three squares, it will not be penetrated as we 
have two units there and we can drop back 
without giving up the Volga line. When we give 
up Q-30, either because of a threat or an attack, 
a 5-7-4 should be on P-31. A 4-6-4 can 3-1 proof" 
this from 0-31 if it is needed. It may not be 
needed if it is summer when the German must 
advertise an attack. Most other situations which 
call for the defense of this area, will have to be 
planned on their own merits. The main thing to 
be concerned about in their defense is not to 
allow penetration as you cannot hope to 
counter-attack effectively in this area. 

Svir River 

The defense of this river can take three 
variations. When defending the north bank, you 
need 7-10-4 on 1-35 and a 5-7-4 on H-37. These 
are both 3-1 proofed by a 4-6-4 on H-36. 
Usually, you will not immediately need alt these 
troops as the German must advertise his attacks 
as he moves into the swamps. Defending the 
south bank, you need a 7-10-4 on J-36 and a 
5-7-4 on K-34. Both of these are 3-1 proofed by 
a 4-6-4 on K-35. When defending the south bank 
but only wishing to delay, it is best just to place 
a 4-6-4 on each of K-33 and 1-38. These squares 
are easily reached and retreated from. The Svir 
River is seldom very important but it should be 
defended in order that the German be slowed up. 
It is more important if you are defending the 
north bank and should be 3-1 proof if at all 
possible. 

"City" Defense Line 

I have already mentioned this line and the fact 
that it is very weak. Its weakness lies in the fact 
that every city of this line can be surrounded. 
This includes Dnepro-Petrovsk, Kharkov, and 
Kursk. It is therefore impossible to make the line 
3-1 proof. However, it should delay the German 
or even stop him if he is low enough on units in 
this area. The gap between Dnepro-Petrovsk and 
Kharkov is closed by the zoc's of the respective 
cities, and the defense of Dnepro-Petrovsk has 
already been discussed. There is nothing you can 
do to delay the vulnerability of Dnepro-Petrovsk 
to being surrounded. The gap between Kharkov 
and Kursk is not closed by these cities alone, and 
this is a blessing in disguise. The size of the gap 
allows for delaying action which keeps the cities 
safe for a while. A delaying unit on DD-27 will 
mean they can only be attacked from two 
squares and 2 5-7-4's should be in Kharkov while 
a 7-10-4 occupies Kursk. The 7-10-4 should be 
used, if at all possible. It can be lacking this turn 
but should be available for the next. On the next 
turn you can delay with a unit on DD-29 which 
means the two cities can be attacked from three 
squares. You cannot delay on DD-28. If you keep 
the 2 5-7-4's on Kharkov and 3-1 proof the 
7-10-4 on Kursk with a 4-6-4 on AA-30 you will 
have the best defense for that turn. The dif- 
ference in the defense of these two cities is 
dictated by the terrain behind them, There is 
nothing behind Kursk except the distant Don 
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River and therefore it must be held as long as 
possible. At Kharkov our main concern is in not 
allowing a penetration so that we can fall back 
one square to a position behind the Donets River. 
This part of the Donets River is considered part 
of the "City" defense and on the next turn your 
delaying actions cease as a 4-6-4 takes its position 
on DD-30 behind the Donets. At this time, both 
cities can be surrounded and the only adjustment 
is to drop one 5-7-4 back from Kharkov to 
FF-28. 

I also consider Stalino as part of this line and 
its defense comes about with the breaking of 
Dnepro-Petrovsk or Kharkov. It protects three 
■squares and should be given whatever strength 
you can afford. A strong force should be put on 
KK-27 to prevent out-flanking. If Dnepro- 
petrovsk was broken, then troops on Kharkov 
should withdraw to FF-28. Do not drop behind 
the Oskol River until you need to. This is to stop 
German lateral movement which is very difficult 
and needed at this time. This method of defense 
will give you the best out of this poor line. Keep 
an eye on German strength and keep the needed 
troops coming. Since the Kerch Straits are at this 
level and since they are usually threatened right 
after the fall of Dnepro-Petrovsk, I would like to 
mention them now. On the fall of Dnepro- 
petrovsk, you should put all units defending the 
Dnepr back towards Stalino, Do not try to fight 
in the Crimea as it is a waste of units. Remember 
that AH has ruled that there is no supply across 
the straits and have it timed out so that you 
place a unit on 00-25 just before he is able to 
move from PP-23. In this way, he may waste 
more force than you. 

Upper Oka River 

This is the continuation of the city defense 
line and runs from Kursk over to the forks with 
the Ug!a River. This line is as important as Kursk 
and must be held as long as Kursk. Actually I 
have already used it when 1 3-1 proofed the 
7-10-4 in Kursk. That same 4-6-4 on AA-30 
should 3-1 proof a 7-10-4 on Z-30 (I am 
assuming the German is campaigning in this area 
and does not have enough force to seriously 
threaten you elsewhere). The rest of this line 
should be held by a 5-7-4 on each of Y-31 and 
W-32. And these are both 3-f proofed by a 4-6-4 
on X-32. Parts of this line can be held after 
Kursk falls and should be in order that the Don 
River is not out-flanked. 

Ugra River 

In this discussion, I use Ugra River to describe 
the river line from the tip of the Dnepr to the 
forks of the Moskva and Aka rivers. This tine 
usually will not hold long due to the Rzhev gap 
between it and the upper Volga. But if you hold 
him off in the open terrain this line is very 
sound. It cannot be easily made 3-1 proof but it 
can be very strong, Place a 5-7-4 on T-31 and a 
7-10-4 on each of U-31 and U-33, and you will 
have a strong line. If you still hold the upper Oka 
or are not yet attackable east of the upper Oka. 
place the largest unit possible on U-31 and force 
a good size soak-off with troops on U-32. If you 
are being attacked along the whole line and are 
daring, this is an excellent spot for a trap. You 
may want to use this trap if you have been able 
to conserve your strength but can't seem to stop 
or damage the German. Simply place a 5-7-4 or a 
4-6-4 on U-32 between the two 7-10-4's. He will 
attack this at three to one with two soak-offs and 



will advance. This isn't his favorite way of 
breaking lines but he will take it at times. It is 
now time to clobber him. Bring in every unit you 
can spare for this surrounded attack. Only put 
your soak-off units next to the Ugra, and put the 
rest on the Moskva River, You kill one unit with 
your attack and the two remaining must use 
some force on the units on the Moskva, Leaving 
little to attack one of the 7-10-4"s to undouble it. 
If you have enough force- you can destroy two 
units on the attack and he is helpless to save the 
other. Make sure you have a lot of force if you 
try this. You should try to pull in at least 24 
factors in addition to the 14 from the 7-10-4 
units and soak-offs. 

Upper Volga 

I only discuss the defense of this river down to 
Moscow because the rest is self-evident and is not 
very useful, in any case. If Q-30 is held, then 2 
5-7-4's on Q-32 and a 4-6-4 on Q-34 will do the 
job. If you don't hold it, then the 2 5-7-4's must 
be replaced by a 7-1 0-4 backed by a 4-6-4 on 
P-32. This line should be held a little 

over-strength if possible as its fall will bring about 
a collapse of the Moscow defense and the 
Leningrad defense in time. 

Moskva River — Moscow-Oka River Defense 

On this line depends the fate of Moscow and 
rest assured that even when you're back to there, 
you can still save Moscow. Be very careful when 
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defending or delaying along the Moskva west of 
Moscow. Any units here should be large, stacked, 
and not susceptible to attack from T-33. Moscow 
should never come under 3-1 attack until the 
upper Volga or the Moskva-Oka has been broken. 
By proper delaying actions, it should be vulner- 
able to attack from only S-33 and T-33. 2 5-7-4's 
can then protect it. The following turn it will be 
attackable from S-33, T-33, and T-34. However, a 
unit on S-35 should not be attackable from T-35, 
only T-34, This enables you to use a 7-10-4 in 
Moscow 3-1 proofed by a 5-7-4 on S-35. On the 
following turn Moscow should have 2 7-10-4's and 
the Oka should be defended by a 4-6-4 on S-36 and 
a 5-7-4 on each of T-36 and U-36. U-36 and the 
rest of the Oka should be defended with what you 
have in an attempt to force the German far to the 
east. 
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crease the play-balance. AFRIKA KORPS 
will also get the rewrite job eventually, 
although changes here will be made solely to 
outlaw some of the ridiculous supply rulings 
made in bygone years by the AH. "answer 
man." Both the revised A FRIKA KORPS and 
WATERLOO rules will be made available for 
the same 25C charge plus shipping costs. 

One ga me where we w'//be making a lot of 
changes will be BLITZKRIEG. Dave Roberts 
Is handling what amounts to an entirely new 
design of this game which at one and the 
same time will clarify the games many 
ambiguities and install some real blitzkrieg 
effects intothe game system. The changes in 
the naval and air rules are especially in- 
novative. We are quite excited about what 
these rules do for this old favorite. Make no 
mistake about it . . . these rules will remake 
BLITZKRIEG into an entirely new and 100% 
better game. Again, all you'll need to update 
your version will be the rules — all other 
components remaining the same. The com- 
bined rules and battle manual will sell for 
$1.00 plus 25C shipping charges. We 
honestly recommend that all owners of 
BLITZKRIEG update their version when 
these rules become available. Don't place 
orders for any of these rules yet. We'll let you 
know when they are finished. 

Response to the proposed mail order line 
has been very encouraging. Interest is run- 
ning extremely high in both THIRD REICH 
and PANZER LEADER. THIRD REICH has 
generated a lot of excitement simply 
because of its scale. No other game has ever 
offered a corps level simulation of this scope 
in such a highly playable format, utilizing 
both air and naval forces as well. One of the 
things which stands out about THIRD REICH 
is the high skill level required in playing it. 
Some very wild things can happen if the 
players deploy their forces incorrectly, but a 
smart player has a countermove for every 
eventuality. We've had playtesters proclaim 
that such and such a country just doesn't 
stand a chance. Then we sit in, replay the 
same situation with a different deployment, 
and presto— that side wins easily. THIRD 
REICH has a very high skill factor and it's a 
game where the players make the 
decisions — and are not dictated to by a 
preordained historical series of events with 
the same outcome every time. But then, 
we've observed the same kind of reaction to 
1776. Several supposedly expert reviewers 
have come out and said the Americansdon't 
stand a chance while our playtesters found it 
very difficult to win with the British. This 
comes from people making supposedly 
authoritative statements about a game after 
1 or 2 playings. In plain truth, they are just 
plain playing badly. If faced by a good 
opponent with experience in the game, 
they'd be surprised how easily they'd lose as 
the British. We expect the same type of initial 
response to THIRD REICH but good players 
will soon find they can win with either side. It 
is a game we are extremely pleased with. 
Hopefully, next issue we'll be able to an- 
nounce its availability to you. 
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WINNING WITH THE FRENCH 



A Comprehensive Look at France 1940 
by Harold To Men 

Being a realistic game, the historical version oj 
FRANCE 1940 leaves little prospect for an Allied 
victory. This lack of play balance was no 
accident, being inherent in the design concept. To 
gain anything approaching play balance the 
optional scenarios must be selected. 

Yet, we are always running across people who 
get their kicks by doing things the hard way. 
Trying to win as the French with the historical 
Order of Battle would be tantamount to such a 
philosophy. Although his discourse which follows 
is more than a "how to win as the French" 
blurb, Harold Totten definitely seems to fit the 
"we try harder" mold. 

FRANCE '40 is a radically different Avalon 
Hill game, and because it is unlike any other AH 
game it can be difficult to grasp at times. The 
main intention of this thesis is to give the gamer 
a rather broad knowledge of the game, its aspects 
and its quirks. This is not easy for a game such as 
FRANCE '40 and has taken quite a bit of devel- 
opment. 

In a way, FRANCE '40 is readily comparable 
with 1914. The play can end up in a stalemated 
position. That will be a good deal of what I 
intend to concentrate on - how not to stalemate 
the game. FRANCE '40 differs from 1914 in the 
sense that there is a great deal more mobility; 
plus superior German attrition abilities and air- 
power make for an active game. One factor that 
almost guarantees an extremely mobile battle is 
the lack of the Maginot Line, giving the French 
player a larger area to defend and the German a 
larger area to attack. 

Before actually discussing the play of the game 
I will first go into the mapboard and its terrain. 
The board, by its very nature, divides into four 
basic lines of attack. The first three of these are 
in Belgium: the northern forest/Antwerp area, the 
central plain (Aachen, Brussels, Namur triangle), 
and the infamous Ardennes forest. The fourth is 
the Maginot line area of southern France. 

Belgium is rather good defensive terrain, where- 
as the southern area without the Maginot is not. 
There is also the "Dyle Line" across the central 
plain along what is really the Demer River 
skirting Antwerp and Namur. Terrain in FRANCE 
'40 is not really all that crucial (with the 
exception of the Maginot Line) because the 
defensive quality can be offset by airpower. 

With armor it's a different story — and the 
aspect is not defensive or offensive ability, but 
the crucial problem of mobility. In order to move 
into or out of a unit's ZOC it requires the 
expenditure of movement points, and the 
presence of forests further hinder armor's 
mobility. This will be an important factor in 
dealing with understanding massive armor battles 
in the Ardennes. 

FRENCH STRATEGY 

The French player is basically defense oriented, 
at least strategically. Tactically the French player 
can go on the offensive, but he must be careful 
that he doesn't leave any units exposed to deadly 
German counter-attacks. The French game 
problem boils down into Ihe following points: 1 ) 
he must defend Belgium for some length of time; 



2) he must keep the Maginot line intact, or 
lacking the Maginot, he must prevent a German 
flanking movement; 3) he must have minimun 
losses; 4) he must inflict maximum losses on the 
Germans; 5) he must protect Paris. Around these 
basic points the French player must build his 
defense. 

The first problem which occurs in every game 
is the defense of Belgium. But in order to 
understand the strategy for Belgium, we must 
first expound upon the broad strategy the French 
player will be using. As I mentioned before, 
movement through ZOC's cost movement points, 
three movement points for entering and two 
movement points for leaving. Thus, to move 
directly from one enemy controlled hex to 
another you expend one to enter the terrain (or 
two if the unit is armored and it is entering 
forest or swamps), two to leave the ZOC and 
three to enter the ZOC, at a total cost of six 
(seven for armor). This makes for interesting 
movement characteristics within the game. This 
means that units may move rapidly over open 
terrain as long as they are unopposed. However, 
they cannot close with the enemy after a long 
march due to a lack of the movement points 
needed to enter a ZOC. Also, units can be pulled 
off the front line much more easily than it can 
approach the front. The total result of this is a 
unit may voluntarily retreat its full movement 
factor away from the front line, and due to the 
ZOC movement costs, the attacker (usually the 
German) cannot re-engage the retreating player. 

Thus, if the French player retreats his units 
away from the German, usually the German 
infantry cannot engage the French front lines on 
the next turn. Armor usually can, however, due 
to its greater movement capability and its second 
movement phase every turn. 

Theoretically, then, the French player could 
set up the Belgians more than three hexes from 
their border and the German infantry could not 
touch them on the first turn. Nevertheless, this is 
not a practical defensive proposition, as it yields 
altogether too much Belgian territory for com- 
fort. This would allow German units to take the 
Antwerp area without a fight and overrun most 
of the defensively valuable Ardennes forest, How- 
ever, in the central plain the concept comes off 
well with little problem. 

So the Belgian units must physically defend 
both the northern forest entrance to Belgium and 
the Ardennes Forest. However, the Belgian Army 
isn't adequate for this big defensive task. 
Eventually there would be some point in the line 
without back-up units. This would allow the 
German armor to strike and then move through 
the hole it created with its second movement 
phase. This is tantamount to allowing the 
Germans to advance unopposed. 

The answer to this problem is the use of the 
Dutch and French Armies on the flanks of 
Belgium in order to reduce the defensive task of 
the small army. The two Dutch units are used in 
the northern wood near Antwerp, and are placed 
on the border. This prevents the German from 
gaining a major flanking move on Belgium (which 
he probably would if the Dutch units were 
defending the Netherlands-Germany border) and 
pouring down through a thinly held flank. 
Although the Germans can outflank and destroy 



these units, that requires precious time - as 
much as two or three turns. And in the Ardennes 
the French units are placed immediately on the 
border in order not only to secure the flank, but 
also to rush into Belgium as soon as the German 
invades. 



French Historical OoB 
Table 1 : 

This set-up illustrates the concepts involved in Ihe defense of 
Belgium and later French planning as to where his forces will be 
committed. Each hex on the FRANCE '40 board is numbered 
instead of using the traditional PBM co-ordinates, and the 
numbers indicate what hex a unit is in. It a hex is immediately 
proceeded by a 13) or {21 that means three or two units 
respectively of that type are in the same hex. 

DUTCH: 

4-6: 525.622 

BELGIAN: 

2-7: 309,432 

4-6: Antwetp (6S7I, 606. 630, Namur (5331,403. 403, 342, 

346,312 

FRENCH: 

6-6: 3;4, I31 538, (31 669, 13) 789, (3) 846 

4-6: 131 697 

3-4: 13) 666 

2-6: (31476,13) 570,729 

1-6: (31819, (21729 

2-2: 282,217, 185.154 

A/C:939 

BRITISH 
8-8: 874 

6-8: 874 
4-8: 874 
2-8: 875 

AIC: 940 



The diagram and accompanying table show a 
possible set-up for the French using their 
extremely weak historical Order of Battle. The 
plan is rather obvious. Demonstrated is the 
Belgium set-up for delaying purposes. The French 
armor is aimed at the Namur area, the BEF and 
French infantry are headed for Antwerp, and 
most of the remaining French infantry is aimed 
for the Ardennes and is stationed in the Givet 
area. A little note on the Givet area is 
appropriate here. Units placed on hex 569 cannot 
move until the Germans invade Belgium, mainly 
because the French player is not allowed to 
violate a country's neutrality by moving directly 
from one border hex to another, However, units 
in the same area can move out by moving in the 
following sequence: hex 537 to 570 to 538 to 
57 1 to 572, which brings the unit(s) into France. 
Granted it's a convoluted process, but it is better 
than having your units trapped in place should 
the Germans use a southern strategy. 

Let us assume that the German decides to 
attack through Belgium. He has two basic 
options: attack through the Netherlands or attack 
through the Ardennes. I will deal with each 
option separately. 

The attack through the Netherlands comes in 
two flavors, the quick two turn attack or the 
more thorough three turn attack. Regardless of 
which the German chooses, the first turn will 
involve the invasion of the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg and little fighting. On the second 
turn the German can attack the Dutch units, 
allowing him to attack with his armor on the 
4-6 in hex 560. 

This allows the German to conserve time and 
also allows him to commit some of his armor to 
the Ardennes if he so desires. If the German 
wishes to form a broader base for his attack he 
can concentrate on destroying the Dutch forces 
entirely on turns two and three, and allowing a 
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broad front attack on the 4-6 at hex 560 and 
the 4-6 at Antwerp, usually guaranteeing some 
sort of breakthrough. This usually leaves the 
French player with a few defensive headaches, as 
he is usally forced to defend more or less in the 
open. In this case the French player will counter- 
attack the exposed and divided armor which will 
be somewhat vulnerable until the infantry catches 
up, and stand in the open for a turn or two. 
Then he can afford to make a strategic with- 
drawal to the Scarpe River line (along the axis 
Dunkirk/Lille) and stand for another couple turns 
before making his final strategic withdrawal 
toward Paris. 

The case of the German attack through the 
Ardennes presents a different defensive picture, 
though not necessarily an easier one. The German 
will usually push his infantry through as fast as 
possible, attacking and then following with 
armor. If the German commits the bulk of his 
armor to this area the French player will be in 
trouble. This is because French armor cannot 
effectively operate in the Ardennes. The armored 
divisions cannot close the attack, and if any 
French mechanized divisions become surrounded 
they become immobilized until the German 
decides to let them go (he usually doesn't). Thus, 
the French player must oppose the armor with 
his inferior infantry. The German also maintains a 
constant threat in the direction of the Maginot 
Line. Also, when the German comes out of the 
Ardennes he will have almost absolute freedom of 
movement and can strike out in almost any 
direction he chooses. The French player must 
slowly retreat, hex by hex, only when he has 
units in danger of being surrounded and cut off. 
This is necessitated by the key role the Ardennes 
plays in French strategy. The French player will 
usually begin some sort of strategic withdrawal 
towards Paris, taking advantage of the fact the 
Germans can't pursue too well due to the 
movement mechanics of the game. The success of 
this strategy usually depends upon the ability of 
the French player to keep his hold on the 
Ardennes until about turn six (regardless of 
German strategy in Belgium) so that the French 
player will have some sort of axis to pivot on. By 
swinging his left flank back he draws a parallel 
with Paris. He also has an advantage in holding 
the Ardennes in that the German cannot bypass 
the Maginot line until the French player decides 
to relinquish the Ardennes, and when he does 
relinquish it he has his armor and other mobile 
units in position to keep the German from 
outflanking the French right. 

Other French problems come in when dealing 
with the Maginot Line, whether or not the line is 
present. Usually 1 have found the Line to be an 
invaluable part of my French defensive plans 
because of the German reluctance to attack the 
line frontally. As you can see from the sample 
French set-up shown, it is usually good to put 
the fortress divisions (2— 2's) in the fort hexes 
that can be attacked from three hexes. This is 
not adequate to stop a German assault of the 
line, but usually nothing but bad luck can stop a 
patient German from breaching the Maginot Line. 
This will be subject to discussion under German 
strategy. 

The presence of the Maginot line acts as an 
extension of the Ardennes pivot on the French 
right. Should the Germans breach it with armor 
(see diagrams of German attacks on the Maginot) 
the French player will be hard pressed, especially 
in the historical situation. He must move infantry 



and motorized units into the south primarily to 
protect his flank and secondly to protect the 
then vulnerable Paris. The French player will 
usually not be able to stop the German armor 
from getting through, but he can always use his 
remaining 2— 2's to slow the progress of German 
infantry through the breach. This can be crucial if 
the French player wishes to destroy the German 
armor, hopefully by surrounding it and cutting 
off supplies, then attacking the isolated units. In 
the historical situation it's usually a losing battle, 
but in scenarios using French 5— 6's there usually 
is quite a mobile battle. 

French strategy takes on a complete trans- 
formation in the face of the lack of the Maginot 
Line — and this usually happens in the stronger 
French Order of Battles. Without the Maginot 
Line the French should commit the bulk of their 
armor (5-6's and 4— 6's) in the south, stopping a 
German offensive in the south before it gets 
beyond major proportions. If the Germans decide 
to attack in the south, the French player is ready 
for them. If the German attacks through Belgium, 
the Belgian Army and French infantry can gain 
time for the French armor to come up from the 
south. 

The French player will usually try to hold the 
Germans at first, then drop back to the Moselle 
River, and later to the Meuse and finally to the 
rather good defensive line in the Argonne forest 
area. Since armor will be in the south, there is 
little problem of a German threat in the north. 
However, the French will still use their late game 
strategic withdrawal strategy in order to escape 
attrition. 

In summary, the French strategic withdrawal is 
the key to a French victory.The French will also 
back up their main line of resistance with small 
motorized divisions (2-6's and 1-6's) in order to 
prevent a German breakthrough. Usually the 
French player is better off having an OoB which 
includes the heavy armor (5— 6's), a strong air- 
force, and the Maginot Line. Thus the strongest 
French OoB is probably No. 4, which includes all 
of these attributes. OoB No. 9 is probably the 
weakest, mainly because it lacks the Maginot Line 
and gains relatively few units to make up for that 
lack. It also lacks airpower. a crucial aspect of 
the game. 



THE GENERAL 

GERMAN STRATEGY 

German strategy usually is aimed at making the 
game mobile in. which the French suffer heavily 
the effects of attrition. It is to the French player's 
advantage to create a stalemated game, so the 
German must avoid getting bogged down. The 
major difference from 1914 is the presence of 
armor and airpower — two decisive elements for 
the German player. 

German objectives in the game are as follows: 

1) destroy a maximum number of French units;- 

2) prevent the French from destroying German 
units; 3) take Paris if possible: and 4) foul up the 
French withdrawal strategy. Up to this point we 
have only discussed the French reactions to 
possible German plans, now we will discuss why 
the German chooses a given plan and how he will 
carry it out. 

With the Maginot Line the average German will 
usually attack through Belgium, even though he 
can also attack the Maginot as a direct effort. If 
the French player uses any other set-up than the 
one shown, it will usually have some weakness 
you can exploit. If he leaves the Belgian northern 
flank open it is usually best to move through the 
Netherlands on the first turn and move into 
Belgium on the second. However, most French 
players are not that stupid - or they'll correct 
their mistake after being burned once or twice. In 
this case you'll be best off in moving armor into 
position to attack the Dutch units on the first 
turn, attack on the second, and attack into 
Belgium on the third. The armor would roll into 
Belgium to attack Antwerp, while infantry mov- 
ing up beliind hexes 428 and 460 would attack 
hex 560. This would mean killing few units on 
the first three turns, losing valuable time, and 
would put the French in a bad strategic posture. 
The German trades off an advantage of time and 
material for one of space, and against a strong 
French OoB the German may not be able to 
capitalize on his position. 

The German can also try an assault up the 
middle, but if the French player is using the 
defense shown, he won't get far. Assault up the 
middle can be a viable option if the French 
player uses a poor defensive strategy, but he will 
usually try to prevent any German use of open 
terrain for armor. 



The first illustration shows a 
German assault on a Maginot 
hex with a French 2—2. Using 
air support with a 5—1 attack, 
there is a 50% chance c-f 
success. If successful, the 
German armor will exploit the 
breakthrough. 



ASSAULT ON THE MAGINOT 



In this case the German player 
has decided id simply attrition 
the units in the fortress hex, in 
this case a 2-2. At 3-1 with 
air support there is a 66% 
chance the unit wiFI be 
eliminated. 




This shows a German assault 
while the French player has 
strongly re-inforced the 
Maginot with 6-6 units. At v .„, 
4—1 orids with air support _.™ J_ 
there is a 33% chance of 
success . 




In this case the French again 
has strongly re-inforced the 
Maginot Line with 6—6 units, 
and the German decides to use 
his extra units to attrition the 
French, At 2-1 with air 
support there is a 28% chance 
the unit will be eliminated. 



Note: All attacks assume maximum air and artillery support. 
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The other option in Belgium is in the Ar- 
dennes, an area that usually is well defended. The 
German can attack immediately on the first turn, 
or he can further increase his strategic position 
by invading the Netherlands and Luxembourg on 
the first turn, getting infantry moved up toward 
the front. On the second turn the German will 
then invade Belgium with the bulk of his in- 
fantry. Infantry in the north will attack hex 560 
and the Dutch Army, and the units on the 
Belgian-Luxembourg border will be surrounded by 
German infantry. On the following turns the 
German armor should try to push the French 
back as quickly as possible in order to upset their 
timetable for withdrawal by denying them their 
crucial Ardennes pivot. 

When the German player is attacking through 
Belgium he should not ignore the Maginot Line, 
because it yields dividends in terms of additional 
threats the French must cope with. When the 
Maginot is garrisoned, as it probably will be, the 
German can use three infantry units and the two 
artillery units to attack units in the line. When 
these units are forced to counter-attack it will be 
at poor odds, which is one way to attrition the 
French. Also, only a "DX" (defender eliminated) 
result will destroy the Maginot hex. Thus, when 
attacking at 4-1 with air support there is a 33% 
chance of destroying the hex, at 5— I there is a 
50% chance. The German can destroy hexes of 
the line and then send units through to threaten 
the French southern flank and to further compli- 
cate his defensive problems. 

The German can also pursue a strategy of 
attacking the Maginot with his armor and sending 
infantry into Belgium. This can be done at 5-1 
with a 2—2 unit in the hex to be assaulted, a 
4—1 with a 6—6 unit in the hex, or 6—1 if the 
hex is empty. Usually if the French player has 
committed a number of 6—6 infantry units to the 
Maginot the German will do best to attrition 
these units with infantry and artillery while 
sending his armor into the Ardennes. Once these 
units are destroyed the German can pull a 
surprise move by assaulting the Maginot with 
armor and artillery. If the area is garrisoned with 
2—2 fortress divisions," then' the German can 
attack the line immediately. If the German does 
so he will usually use the same arrangement for 
an Ardennes thrust (minus the armor) so that he 
can attack Belgium on the second turn. Should 
he fail to destroy the Maginot hex the German 
will probably have eliminated the 2-2 unit. He 
should then disengage his armor and send it into 
Luxembourg. He should also have a unit next to 
the empty Maginot hex so the French player 
won't be able to move another 2-2 into the 
threatened area. Then the German will have the 
option of either attacking through the Ardennes 
or across the Maginot again. 

Which one of these strategies are best? Really 
one must see the French set-up to decide, as the 
German must try to exploit French weaknesses. I 
feel that the Maginot strategy is strategically the 
strongest of all. It uses armor on the first turn to 
attempt the breach while units are moving into 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. If the attempt 
fails the German can still move through the 
Ardennes on the second turn, a move which is 
generally superior to a move across the open area 
because French armor cannot operate well in the 
forested area. 

German strategy, like the French counter-part, 
changes when the Maginot Line is not being used. 
Essentially, it gives the German player a broader 



front to work with while spreading the French 
forces thinner. The French will probably place 
most of their armor in the south for reasons 
already discussed, so the German will do best to 
use infantry in an aggressive role in the south and 
send the armor elsewhere. The German player 
should at this point try to spread the French out 
as much as possible to achieve tactical dispersion 
so that some sort of decisive blow may be struck. 
For the most part, after the German commits 
himself to a given opening strategy the remainder 
of the game will be a tactical struggle of attrition, 
with some rare maneuvering for Paris should the 
German break through. 

TACTICS 

My tactical discussion of unit to unit battles 
will be couched in terms of the attacking player 
(usually the German) and the defending player 
(usually the French). Tactics involve several fac- 
tors, including a unit's combat strength and its 
mobility. 

The tactics of attrition involve mobility in 
surrounding units and the principle of mass in 
some rather unique manners. Units surrounded by 
enemy ZOC are usually eliminated when forced 
to retreat, but in FRANCE '40 they may retreat 
to a hex which is occupied by friendly units. This 
allows units to be surrounded as long as they are 
backed up and given some place to retreat. 
Another advantage to surrounding units is that 
you may cut off their supplies, halving the 
combat strength of the defending unit. 

The French player should plan his attacks 
carefully, so that should he have to retreat he 
will not leave any infantry units exposed to 
encirclement. He should also be careful not to 
leave gaps in his line. There should be some sort 
of defensive screen of weaker 2-6 and 1-6 units 
to keep the Germans from exploiting any hole 
they might create in the line. 

Other French defensive tactics involve placing 
Belgian 4-6's next to each other on the line, 
preventing a German attack on both units be- 
cause of limited frontal space. The French should 
also be careful to make their defensive line as 
straight as possible to avoid "corners" which 
expose greater area and upon which the German 
can get better odds. 

The German can try to repeat the classic break- 
through that occurred in the original battle, but 
this is not likely against a good French player. 
The German can try, however, by attacking 
across open terrain with most of his armor in one 
group. Once the German opens up an area he will 
send his armor through as far as possible, usually 
up to the secondary defense line. Then by using 
aerial interdiction he prevents re-inforcements 
from coming into the area to seal the breach. On 
the next turn he can then attack the weak 
secondary and exploit his hole on the second 
movement phase. This situation, however, will 
not always happen because the French may have 
re-inforcements nearby or they may have enough 
airpower to stop the German interdiction. 

Usually the only time the German player will 
get into a situation in which there are mobile 
armor battles would be if he breached the 
Maginot and rushed into the open plain of 
southern France successfully. This will always 
stretch the French forces out and allow the 
Germans to exploit to the utmost the inherent 
superiority of their armor. 

One should note here that the "Designer's 
Notes" included with the game state: "To make 



the main effort against the Maginot Line (which 
can be broken with a combination of armored 
units and heavy artillery) would be futile, a 
breakthrough there can be too easily contained." 
This, I feel, is wrong. The French player can 
contain the breakthrough if he sends sufficient 
force, but this will make the going of the 
infantry in the north easy. 

It is interesting to note combat differences 
caused by the CRT system in the game. For 
instance, let us examine 2-1 and 3-1 attacks 
that could possibly occur in the game. The 
German player clearly has superiority in infantry 
attacks. For example, a 2—1 attack with two 
7— 6's attacking a single 6—6 has a 33% chance of 
retreating the attacker, 44% chance of both 
retreating, and in order to get a 2—1 the French 
player will attack with either three 6-6's or three 
4-6's and a 6—6. This will limit his chances of 
getting even a 2-1 attack, as the German must 
expose his unit to attack from three hexes. And 
since the French player only has three 4-6 
armored divisions he can only make one 2-1 
attack on units with only two hexes exposed. 
When the French player attacks he will be 
counter-attacked at 1-1, as opposed to 1-2 
when the French counter-attack the Germans. 
Thus, the French have a 33% chance of attacker 
retreat, 44% chance of both retreat, 5% chance of 
defender eliminated, and 1 1% chance of defender 
retreat. Note that these figures do not add up to 
100% of the possibilities. This is because there 
are chances of rolling a CA result followed by 
another CA result, which means the attack simply 
starts over again. For this reason I have omitted 
these figures. See the table for comparative 
purposes. 

Probably the biggest tactical problem of the 
game is pursuit tactics. The German must seek 
some solution to the problem of keeping the 
French from disengaging and retreating back to 
Paris with impunity. There are several possible 
solutions which I will discuss here, but I must 
point out that often a detailed tactical problem 
like this cannot be covered easily without finding 
new concepts constantly, usually in the course of 
play. Therefore, I will simply offer my thoughts 
on the problem as I have handled it in actual 
games. 

The use of airpower figures strongly in stop- 
ping the French withdrawal, and although 1 will 
cover the aspects of airpower later I will not 
discuss the disruptive power of interdiction. Inter- 
diction is the creation of a temporary zone of 
control by the air units. This single hex ZOC is 
treated with the same movement restrictions as a 
normal ZOC. If the German has a strong airforce, 
then he will probably be able to stop the French 
strategic withdrawal. By using all eight air units 
for interdiction, the German places them in eight 
contiguous hexes immediately behind the French 
main line of resistance (MLR). The German 
armor then attacks this area, or at least moves 
adjacent to the French units in the area, so that 
the movement capabilities of the French units are 
so cut down that they cannot effectively make 
the strategic withdrawal without leaving a gaping 
hole in the line which the armor can easily walk 
through, simultaneously disrupting the French 
rear areas. Thus, the French player is forced to 
hold his position and suffer attack on the next 
turn by the infantry. The infantry, being very 
close behind, will move in and take the place of 
the armor. The armor will side-step in order to 
strike another area. The interdiction will con- 
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tinue, further hindering the French. The infantry 
catches up with the armor and attacks, and the 
French withdrawal plans have been thwarted. 

However, if the French player has a strong air 
force, then this will not work. The French player 
need only send his air units on interception 
missions in order to rid himself of the interdic- 
tion. 

If this is the case, the German must cast 
around for another solution. If he is using the 
optional airborne units, then he may be able to 
disrupt the retreat. First, he drops his units 
behind the French MLR in order to cut off 
retreat routes, He then attacks in the same 
manner as with the interdiction tactic. Hopefully, 
if the German player picks the area to be 
attacked carefully, there will be a small but 
useful break through. This means the German 
must attack in an area away from the French 
reserves. He then sends his armor through the 
hole and around behind the French line, creating 
a dilemna quite like that presented by interdic- 
tion. This type of attack, however, is not as 
efficient, as it cannot be repeated. Thus, the 
German must position his armor in such a way 
that he'll be able to take advantage of the attack 
for several turns. This is because once an area is 
prevented from retreating far enough, the 
immediately adjacent areas are also hindered, 
unless the French player can somehow get his 
reserves into the area. The only areas that can 
retreat are those further away. The German 
follows up this initial advantage by sending his 
armor to the rear areas of the French, and sends 
infantry to the front. Thus the French units are 
caught in a tactical vise which is difficult (but 
not Impossible) to escape from. 

When not using the optional airborne units rule 
and when the French have a strong airforce the 
German player will have a great deal of difficulty 
in creating a breakthrough or stopping the with- 
drawal. In this case, about all he can do is to 
continue attacking with his armor and to send his 
infantry off the board to the south in order to 
weaken the French MLR. 



AIRPOWER 

Airpower in FRANCE '40 is one of the more 
innovative areas of the game, and proper use of 
air units is important. We have already discussed 
close support missions which negate terrain ad- 
vantage, and interdiction missions which obstruct 



Table 2: Comparative Infantry Attacks 

GERMAN 2-1 (2 7-6'svs. 6-6) 

AR:33« BR: 44% DX:1t% DR:11% 

FRENCH 2-1 (3 6-6's or 3 4-6's & 6-6 «. 7-61 

AR:33% BR: 44% OX: 6% DR:11% 

GERMAN 3-1 (3 7-6'svs. 6-6) 

AR:0% BR: 50% DX: 28% DR: 22% 

FRENCH 3-1 (3 4-6's & 3 3-4s vs. 7-61 

AR:a% BR: 55% DX: 0% DR:28% 

Explanation: Not all the results add up to 100% because both 
players can roll CA results, which simply means the attack is 
repeated again until some result is rolled. The DR result {not on 
the CRT) means an "AR" result rolled on a counterattack. 
Ironically, the 2—1 attack is better fin terms of elimination! than 
the 3—1 if the German can get a 2—1 counterattack. 

What I am trying to illustrate here is that players must 
consider not only the best odds they can get, but also at what 
odds the opponent will be able to counterattack. This is why 
armor vs. armor battles are usually stalemates in the game. 
Another key consideration *s the opponent's ability to retreat, as 
in the BR result the defending unit retreats first. If a unit cannot 
retreat it usually does not matter whether the odds are all that 
great, as long as you avoid the possibility of AR results. 



supply, hold a breakthrough area, and frustrate 
the French strategic withdrawal. These two areas 
are the easiest to understand and are essential to 
the conduct of ground operations. 

The other three functions of airpower are 
combat air patrol, air superiority, and intercep-i 
tion. These three involve air-to-air combat, and 
therefore their implications are not always so 
obvious. 

Air superiority involves flying units over enemy 
ground support units and trying to eliminate 
them. In scenarios in which the German has 
overwhelming air superiority and the French are 
weak in airpower, the French player will place his 
air units back out of range so that the German 
cannot destroy them without moving first, hoping 
to prevent the German from picking up an easy 
ten or twenty points. 

Should the French and German players both 
have strong air forces, then the considerations are 
changed radically. This is because the German 
player will lose the use of four air units on the 
turn he invades the Netherlands, giving the 
French player an 8-4 advantage and placing two 
German air units in danger of destruction on the 
first turn. At this rate of attrition the German 
will quickly lose the war in the air, and with it 
the game. 

The German can usually solve this problem by 
placing his units out of range. It should be 
remembered that the Allied player cannot fly 
over Belgium as long as it is neutral, so if the 
French player places his units within range and 
the German does not attack Belgium on the first 
turn, the German will be able to protect his units 
while vulnerable and will be able to attack the 
French air units with impunity. This gives the 
German the edge in attrition and will usually 
result in a German victory. Because these units 
are so valuable in points they often are decisive 
in determining victory. 

What will usually happen should both players 
have equal air forces will be the placing of the 
bulk or the entirety of the air units outside of 
each other's range. This will prevent any dis- 
asterous losses for both sides, although either 
player may elect to take the risk involved, it 
being somewhat less for the German due to his 
superior range. 

Combat Air Patrol is defensive air flights to 
prevent close support, interdiction, or air supe- 
riority attacks. As long as there is a CAP in a hex 
these attacks may not be carried out. This type 
of mission is used more often by the French 
player in order to protect key areas. 

Interception is used to turn back enemy CAP 
or interdiction attacks. In this role it can be very 
important. It turns back enemy CAP so units 
remaining may close support, interdict, or make 
air superiority attacks. This is usually the role the 
German player will use it in. The French player 
should use it to turn back interdiction missions. 



OVERVIEW: FRANCE '40 

The game poses some unusual strategic and 
tactical problems which make for an interesting 
game. However, I must point out that the game 
itself is not realistic in its attempts to recreate 
the situation as it was in 1940. For one thing, 
had the French been as mobile as the designer 
Jim Dunnigan makes them, there never would 
have been a Dunkirk or its likes. I do not believe 
the French could make the strategic withdrawal 
that is such a necessity in the game. 



THE GENERAL 

Another thing that irks me about the game 
was the standardization of the French and 
German infantry. For instance, take the French 
Army. At the time they had ten active divisions, 
seventeen 'A' reserve divisions, five Alpine 
divisions, 'B' reserve divisions, ten North African 
active divisions, and seven Colonial divisions. 
These units varied in quality from very good to 
very poor, but the game itself gives you the 
impression that all the French corps are of equal 
ability. It was precisely because they were not 
that the Germans had a breakthrough at Sedan 
and could not get one elsewhere. They simply 
exploited the weakest area, attacking the weakest 

***** G> 



GAME DESIGN 

EQUIPMENT 

Like to make your own variants for Avalon 
Hill games? Or perhaps you'd just like to try 
your hand at designing a game on your favorite 
period? We have all the materials you'll need to 
turn that budding idea into a workable proto- 
type. All orders should be addressed to the Parts 
Department and include $1,00 extra for postage 
and handling charges, 

22" x 28" Plain White Hex Sheet $1.00 

Unmounted; specify size: 
5/8" hex or 13/16" hex 

Blank Mapboards .$1.50 

Specify size: 8" x 16", 
8" x 22", or 14" x 22" 

Blank Troop Counter Sheets .$1.00 

Die-cut white only. Specify size: 

W units or 5/8" units 

Dice ea. $ .25 



PBM EQUIPMENT 

Tired of playing solitaire or humiliating 
the same opponent day after day? You may 
be good in your game room but what can 
you do against a good player from another 
part of the country? There's only one way 
to find out — play them by mail! PBM is an 
easy-to-learn and convenient-to-use system of 
playing fellow gamers across the nation. A 
special CRT and combat resolution system 
makes it impossible to cheat! PBM is an 
entirely different experience from face-to- 
face play. It has made better gamers of 
many who have tried it, and all those who 
have mastered it, PBM is the only way to 
participate in the many national tourna- 
ments held regularly for Avalon Hill games. 

Each kit sells for $4,50 postpaid and 
includes enough materials to play virtually 
dozens of games, including addendum sheets 
which list official grid-coordinates for those 
games not already possessing them and 
special charts and CRT's for postal play. 

Kits are available for the following games: 

* AFRIKA KORPS * KRIEGSPIEL 

* BLITZKRIEG * LUFTWAFFE 

* BULGE * 1914 

* D-DAY * PANZERBLITZ 

* GETTYSBURG * STALINGRAD 

* GUADALCANAL * WATERLOO 
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Larry Pinsky continues to lake time off from 
his duties at NA SA to lend a hand in the A valon 
Hill design picture. With the passing of years, 
many of Larry's original designs have become 
somewhat outmoded by present standards of 
the art of war game design. 

Larry is personally handling the rewrite of the 
Bulge rules and is taking a hand in the 

playtesting of the revised Blitzkrieg rules so he is 

far from out of the design picture. Those of you 
who have a pet peeve about the Bulge rules 

regarding an ambiguity might want to drop him 

a note on the subject. 

In the meantime, Larry's explanation of what 
goes into the basic framework of a mapboard 
makes required reading for any potential young 
designer. 

The Mapboard in Game Design 

by Larry Pinsky 
DESIGN CREDITS: Battle of the Bulge, 
Guadalcanal, Blitzkrieg, D-Day '65 

One facet of land battle game design that 
doesn't receive much public discussion is the 
design of the gameboard. This is probably 
because most people consider the gameboard to 
be simply a map with a hexagonal grid 
superimposed. Actually the board is the most 
fundamental element of the design, and it must 
be the first consideration! Its design affects 
every aspect of the game, from the general 
scope, to the movement and combat factors of 
the units, as well asevery important clause of the 
rules. Let us then examine some of the details of 
board design, which is a decidely distinct 
endeavor from the simple act of super- 
positioning a hexagon grid on some map. 

When one has completed the preliminary 
research into the subject, the first step in the 
evolution of the game's design is the task of 
limiting the scope of the campaign to be 
included in the game. In most cases, this act 
reduces to deciding where the boundaries of the 
board will fall on a map of the region where the 
actual campaign took place. 

As an example let us consider the design of 
"Bulge." The Ardennes Offensive in December 
1944 was the last major German offensive of the 
war. and it could have been directed at any point 
on any front. Hitler collected his reserves and 
resources at the expense of the front line troops 
for months prior to the offensive. It has been 
called his last desperate gamble. Whetheror not 
it could have succeeded in averting a final 
German defeat, it did materially effect the 
course of the final months of the war, and the 
post-war situation. It is very unlikely that 
anything short of German nuclear weapons 
(which incidently they were not then, nor for 
that matter had they ever been attempting to 
develop) would have prevented the inevitable 
defeat. This inevitable defeat was clear to most 
of the German generals, and had they been in a 
.position to determine policy, they would most 
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probably have tried to use the Ardennes Offen- 
sive to obtain a position from which to ask for 
terms short of unconditional surrender. Given 
the Allied frame of mind at the time, I doubt 
that, as with Japan, anything short of uncon- 
ditional surrender would have been accepted. 
Well then, if it was an ultimately fatal situation, 
why bother trying to design a game based on the 
campaign? The answer is that although the 
grand strategic situation may have been 
hopeless, the tactical situation was far from 
hopeless, and the range of effects of the possible 
outcomes from this offensive included dramatic 
differences in the post-war situation as well as 
the course of the final stage of the war. 

Through the Ardennes the Germans hoped to 
strike for Antwerp, which would cut off and 
they hoped subsequently cause the elimination 
of over 30 allied divisions. South of the 
Ardennes, a coordinated offensive (code named 
Norwind) was mounted to help distract the 
allied troops alongthat part of the front and was 
intended to prevent the allied units there from 
coming to the aid of the troops in the Ardennes. 
It was further hoped t hat this blow would divide 
the Allied command (British and Americans) 
making the Western Front less dangerous, and 
allowing a concentration of troops against the 
Russians. In real life the offensive succeeded in 
eliminating two American divisions, and badly 
damaged another nine. The effect on the war 
was to postpone the final Allied assult on 
Germany from the west for about 5 weeks, and 
to strip Germany of its last reserves. The effect 
on the post-war situation was to move the 
border between the Russian zone, and the 
British, French, and American /.ones about 100 
miles to the west. At Churchill's request, the 
Soviets launched their great Winter Offensive of 
1944 eleven days early in order to take pressure 
off the Bulge. This favor was cashed in at the 
time the dispositions of the troops for the final 
assaults on Germany was determined, 
allowing the Russians to take Berlin alone. 

With this overview let us consider the various 
game possibilities and their associated boards. 
The game could have been grand strategic with 
the board containing all of Central Europe. The 
units would have been armies and included the 
troops in Italy, Scandanavia and on both major 
fronts. This would allow the German player to 
face the same general situation as Hitler did, and 
the game could have been played against history 
(i.e., the German player wins if he survives 
longer than in real life or does better according 
to some point scheme). Such a game could not 
rightly be called the Battle of the Bulge, and was 
clearly not what we wanted to publish at the 
time. Moving on, the game could have been 
strategic, and confined to the Western Front. 
The mapboard would have contained the front 
from Switzerland to the North Sea, and the 
German player would have been free to mount 
the offensi ve(s) at any point, given the historical 
Allied setup. This game was actually con- 
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sidered, but since D-Day did in some sense 
allow this kind of simulation already (i.e., with a 
proper scenario) it was felt that it wasn't worth 
trying to publish. That narrowed the field tothe 
Ardennes itself. However, we are not quite 
finished with the scope choice yet. The whole 
campaign as planned was targeted for Antwerp. 
Thus one of the seriously considered game 
designs was based on a board which included 
the region from Eternach on the South, to 
Antwerp on the North. This game would have 
included both phases of the offensive, and 
included those troops likely to have been 
engaged in the fighting across the Meuse. This 
design was discarded because of the playing 
congestion in the Ardennes (i.e., where most of 
the game was played) which would have had a 
considerably smaller board area. Thus we arriv- 
ed at the final choice: from the Our to the 
Meuse, and from Eternach (XX-3 1 if it were on 
the board) to Monschau, Smaller scale games 
were considered but discarded as less in- 
teresting. The game was to encompass the first 
phase of the offensive, with the goal being for 
the Germans to cross the Meuse in strength! 

With that out of the way one can proceed to 
design the board, which as mentioned earlier, 
entails more than just getting a good map of the 
area and deciding how to project it on a blank 
hex sheet. It involves a return to the basic 
research on the original campaign and to the 
basic rules structure to be employed. The board 
is the playing surface of the game, not a 
topographic map. Its features affect the playol 
the game, and they are intended to accurately 
represent the effect of the terrain, and not the 
terrain itself. If some feature like a river, a hill, a 
road, a forest, or whatever, was of no military 
significance (i.e., either to movement or com- 
bat) then its inclusion on the board is 
superfluous, even if that feature is very apparent 
on a topographical map of the area. 

Okay, now do we grab a hex sheet and get 
started? Not quite! First you have to decide 
what size the board will be, what shape it will be, 
the hex size (all of which determines the 
eventual map scale of the board — e.g., 6 km per 
hex, etc.), and the grain direction! Grain direc- 
tion? Well, for those of you that haven't noticed, 
the hex pattern doesn't look the same if you 
rotate the board 90 degrees either way. Consider 
the Bulge board, a part of which is shown in 
Figure 1. To move in the North-South direction 
there are continuous rows of hexagons side-to- 
side, making it possible to go in a straight line; 
but to move in the East- West direction one has 
to zig-zag because the other two grain axes run 
approximately Northwest-Southwest. Using 
the popular convention, the "grain direction" is 
the one that is parallel to the edge of the board. 
On the Bulge board this is North-South, or 
across the shorter side of the board, giving it a 
"short side grain." This labeling convention fails 
if you decide to rotate the hexes on your final 
board so that none of the grains are parallel to 
the board edge, but since this doesn't happen 
very often, let's not make things more complex. 

What difference does the grain direction 
make to a game anyway? One of the most 
important effects can be seen if you attempt to 
construct a line of continuous zones of control 
along the grain from North to South on the 
Bulge board. This requires a minimum of eleven 
units. However, to construct a similar line the 
same linear distance in the East-West direction 
requires a minimum of thirteen units! Thus, it 
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requires fewer units to maintain a continuous 
line across the short side of the Bulge board than 
it would have had the Bulge board been 
designed with a long side grain. The grain effects 
also impact combat as shown in Figure 2. Figure 
2a shows a maximum extended defensive line 
"along the grain" and Figure 2b shows the 
"across the grain" case. Each defending unit in 
Figure 2a can be attacked from 4 different 
squares (and as such can be surrounded) 
whereas the defending units in Figure 2b can 
each be attacked from only three squares (and as 
such cannot be surrounded). Figure 2c depicts 
an "every other square" defensive line along the 
grain, and Figure 2d shows the analogous line 
across the grain. In this case the along the grain 
situation has the advantage that each defending 
unit can only be attacked from two squares, 
where in the across the grain case, at best every 
other unit can be attacked from three squares! 
Summing up, in a game situation like Bulge 
where one side will be faced with defending 
along a given axis (i.e., basically North-South) a 
decision had to be made about which grain axis 
to give the Americans to defend with. It was felt 
that the ability to use fewer units over a long 
front and the ability to deny the Germans a three 
square attack on a flat front was an advantage 
the Americans needed. So, depending on the 
tactical situations likely to evolve, the board can 
be biased at its inception to favor one side or the 
other. 

The next step in the design of the board is to 
decide, based on the research into the actual 
campaign, just what types of terrain features 
should be included. At first this may seem 
trivial, but beware. 1 suggest you start with man- 
made features like towns, roads, railroads, 
bridges, fords, trails, etc. Not all of the features 
are always included. For example, in Bulge, 
there are no railroads on the map, even though 
there were numerous rail lines traversing the 
area. The reason is obvious. The trains werejust 
not used for troop or supply movements during 
the battle in the area depicted on the board. 
Sometimes terrain features are combined, like 
roads, and trails, or as in Tactics II, roads and 
railroads. All of these decisions must be made 
before the first feature is drawn on the board. 

Usually, the first of the natural features to be 
worked on are the rivers, and sometimes these 
are done in conjunction with the man-made 
features, especially where bridges or fords are 
important. There is one very basic decision to be 
made concerning rivers. Should they be placed 
"in" the squares, or should they follow the 
square outlines along the edges? In the first case, 
units are allowed to be "on" river squares and in 
the second case, they are always on one side or 
the other as shown in Figure 3. The edge system 
has the advantage of being easier to write rules 
for and being slightly more playable, sincethere 
are very few interpretation conflicts either about 
combat or movement. However, at the map 
scale employed in Bulge, it is sometimes more 
accurate to depict the rivers as being in squares. 
Most rivers lie in relative valleys that rise for 
some distance on either side. This fact, as much 
as the "water barrier" makes many smaller 
rivers formidable defensive positions. To ex- 
ecute an attack across a river, the attacking unit 
must first move "down" to the water and then 
cross, possibly under fire, and then with no way 
to easily withdraw to regroup because of the 
water at their backs, they must attack uphill 
against prepared positions. Finally, if the attack 



doesn't succeed, the attacking units are left 
strung out and vulnerable in the bottom-land 
regions along the river. So to provide river 
squares does, in some cases, provide a better 
representation of the situation. On the other 
hand, at larger scales, where units are divisions 
or higher, it sometimes is more realistic to use 
the edge methods. The final decision on rivers 
should be made after carefulexaminationof the 
terrain around the rivers on topographic maps, 
as well as research into the effects the rivers of 
the area had on combat and movement during 
the original campaign. 

When the man-made and the river decisions, 
as well as hex scale, board size, and grain effects 
choices have been made, one can proceed to 
begin putting features on blank hex sheets. One 
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tool that can aid in the procedure is a slide 
projector. Slides of appropriate maps can be 
made and projected onto hex sheets to get an 
idea of relative locations of towns, the paths of 
rivers and roads, etc. Be careful to watch for 
projection distortion. A long focal length lens 
(on both the camera and the projector) helps as 
well as projecting at as close to normal incidence 
as possible. A clear slide that contains a regular 
rectangular grid can be used to check for 
distortion. The first sketching should be done 
without regard to hex outlines, and then, 
afterwards, the "sliding 11 of features one way or 
the other to align with the hexes can be 
accomplished. 

Design Analysis 
Continued on Page 30 Column 3 





Figure 1 . The Sulge board has a "short side grain" that means 
that a straight row of hexes runs parallel to the short side, which in 
the case of Bulge, is the North-South direction. 

Figure 2. EXAMPLE OF GRAIN EFFECTS, a. A maximum 
extended defensive line along the grain can be attacked at each 
point from 4 squares, allowing the defending units to be 
surrounded. b, A maximum extended defensive line across the 
grain can be attacked at each point from only 3 squares and as such 
can not be surrounded. c. An every-other- square along the grain 
IS ~\ defensive line can be attacked at every point from only 2 
squares. d. The two possibilities for every-other-square defensive 
lines across the grain are shown. In thezigiag version only every 
other defensive position can be attacked from 3 squares. The 
remaining positions can be attacked from only 1 square. In the 
straight version each position is accessible from 3 squares. 

Figure 3. The 'edge" system and the in-the-square system of 
depicting rivers each have their advantages. The designer must 
select the system that is most appropriate for the combat that 
occurred in the original campaign. 
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SERIES REPLAY 



PARTICIPANTS: Bruno Sinigaglio— French 
Robert Beyma — PA A 
Harley Anton— Neutral Commentator 




The following Series Replay WATERLOO 
game is at once an example of both a well and 
sloppily played game. Generally speaking, the 
strategy both players followed was correct given 
their position and views of the situation. Yet, the 
PAA player repeatedly makes illegal moves 
which the French player allows to pass because 
he doesn't want to hassle over the rules. 

Played in this manner, the French don't have 
much of a chance and the French plover can 
hardly be blamed for losing the 2-1 attack on 
Quatre Bras. Without a bit of luck here, the 
odds are slanted heavily against the French 
against a competent Prussian. When the PA A 
player is allowed to take liberties with the rules 
as happened here, the French have virtual! v no 
chance. 

Yet, if nothing else, this game has shown the 
inadequacies of the current set of rules. A 
revised edition will soon be printed which will 
get rid of the present ambiguities and also 
change the river rules to favor the French a bit 
more. 

In the meantime though, this game is an 
excellent example of how a good Prussian 
player defends his advantage and how an 
equally good French player goes about dealing 
with a stacked deck .... And lest there be any 
doubt . . . the Prussian method of bringing on 
reinforcements used below is illegal. 



WATERLOO COMMENTARY 
FRENCH SET UP: 

The majority of French strength is started 
within reach of the primary roads. A strong left 
wing is planned to draw the PAA away from 
Qualre Bras. 
PAA SET LP: 

The French are apparently concentrating in 
the center. This may indicate an attack against 
Quatre Bras or Nivelles. The possibility that the 
French may deploy a sizable force East of the 
Gosselles-Quatre Bras road on turns 2 or 3 
should not be overlooked. The Prussian Army is 
being deployed on the Ligny-Quatre Bras road 
in such a manner as to allow a first turn reaction 
to any French threat between the Quatre Bras 
slopes and the east edge of the board. 
Strategically, the PAA forces will defend the 
Quatre Bras and Nivelles positions. The Ligny- 
Quatre Bras-Nivelles road will be used to shift 
PAA forces back and forth to meet French 
drives. Counterattacks will be made when and 
where necessary or profitable. 
NEUTRAL COMMENTARY SET UP: 

The French set-up is good. One minor Haw is 
the lack of cavalry soak-offs in the JJ 13 area. If 
the PAA closes for com bat the French may have 
to do some hurried shuffling of forces. I prefer 
to put the 3-6' s on 0016 and the 2-6's on JJ13. 




The PAA set-up has two illegal positions in 
that the FF row should not be used on turn one. 
This is minor as EE23 and EEIO would have 
served the same strategic purposes. Otherwise it 
is excellent. 
7 A.M.— FRENCH 

Pire and II Horse Artillery are stationed to 
prevent strong PAA assault. I am massing for a 
2-1 (Surr) versus Steinmetz on AA27. I feel this 
gamble is necessary against a competent PAA 
player as the French are definite underdogs and 
need success here to win. 
7 A.M. — PAA 

The French forces advanced rather cautiously 
on the first turn. There appears to besignificant 
French movement towards the Nivelles front. A 
possible strong effort in the center should not be 
overlooked. The overall French strategy 
appears to be an all fronts advance, possibly 
with simultaneous attacks near the end of the 
first day. 

The PAA strategy is to delay in the East and 
then gradually withdraw into a strongly defend- 
ed Quatre Bras position. Forces will be shifted 
towards Nivelles as French strength on that 
front increases. The PAA forces will "bloody 
the nose" of any French forces that advancetoo 
boldly but will be content to delay and wait for 
the French to commit themselves. 

The Quatre Bras slopes were strongly defend- 
ed and no attacks are expected there. The 
Prussian units on the Ligne River are delaying 
the French cavalry for another turn. These units 
are not considered to be in jeopardy because of 
the lack of French pressure against the Quatre 
Bras-Ligny road. Delay and/or soak-off units 
have been moved into position East of Quatre 
Bras. Other units are in reserve with multiple 
deployment capabilities. 
7 A.M.— NEUTRAL COMMENTARY 

The French move has yielded a set-up 
weakness 1 failed to catch before. The units at 
0016 and PPI5 should have been switched. This 
would have allowed the 6-4's to reach the main 
road on turn one. The key to crossing the Ligne 
River is to leave large units on the river. This 
would have forced the river with the possibility 
of going either way. As it stands the factors East 
of St. Amand (GO 15) are useless. II Cavalry to 
dd25 would have eliminated the necessity of 
exposing Pire. 

The PAA move takes advantage of French 
caution near Eigne. The Quatre Bras heights 
seem a bit strong and 1 don't think the reaction 
to the Nivelles drive stiff enough. However, it 
takes the French 1st Corps a longtime to gc! to 
Nivelles (I often send them upthecenterand the 
2nd Corps toward Nivelles), so the reaction may 
be OK. 

7AM — June 16th: As the players maneuver for position the 
French show a strong commitment lo their left flank and a posture 
which looks almost defensive in nature along their right. The PAA 
player reacts strongly, sending Thumen, Schulenburg, Sc-hr, 
Perponcher andthe I K ill Horse Art'y towards Nivelles at W31 
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9AM — June 16th: The French move in strength, but ever so slowly, on Nivelles where trie PAA's 
interior lines enable them to swiftly switch delaying forces to meet the threat. Out of sight in above 
diagram are Schulenburg and I horse Arty at W32;TripandKrahmer at W38 r and Merlenat V33.The 
French reluctance to advance boldtv on the right has enabled the PAA to pick off the French VI Horse 

the stack of cavalry on HH20 could have been 



Arty at no cost other than the two delaying unrtshe would have sacrificed there new turn anyway. 
The PAA reinforcements are brought on illegally in column with Picton leading at M39 and Moll 
bringing up the rear at H40. 



9 A.M. — FRENCH: 

Making a strong thrust towards Nivelles and 
feint towards Tilly to entice shifting of PAA 
forces to flanks. Anticipating placement of 
Steinmetz at AA27. 
9 A.M.— PAA: 

The French player has apparently committed 
the majority of his forces to an attack East of 
Quatre Bras. The French have a sizable secon- 
dary force on the Nivelles front but it won't 
become a significant threat for several turns. 
The French may have had ideas of trapping my 
4-4 on FFIO but did not. Whether by plan or 
chance the French player left 36 factors plus a 
soakoff unit within range of AA27. 

I accomplished three things by attacking the 
French 2-6 and defending well forward: 

1. Maximum delay of the Ligne Front. 

2. Elimination of a French unit at no cost. 

3. Complete extrication of the 4-4 from 
FFIO. 

The particular stacking arrangement on 
DD16 serves to optimize FR/PAA losses if the 
French attack the square on their 1 1 A.M. turn. 
Perponcher was placed on Z28 to prevent a 
French 3-1 against AA27, unless the French 
player is willing to sacrifice 7 factors. 

I plan to delay as long as possible near Ligne 
and then slowly withdraw into the strong 
Quatre Bras position. It is felt that the French 
player will not have time to maneuver via the 
Tilly route. In any event light forces will be 
dispatched to cover that possibility. The PAA 
player will have the capability to heavily rein- 
force the Nivelles front prior to a major attack 
there. 1 am willing to accept low odds French 
attacks at this stage of the game. 

9 A.M.— NEUTRAL: 

The French 9 A.M. move is a strong one. 
1 think Habert would have been better on 14 and 



closer to the front butotherwise it looks good. 

The PAA move is also strong but he trades 
two 1-6 units for a 2-6. This may be okay but it 
may hurt him later. Pirch II and Jagow could 
have stayed at AA27 as two 6-4's could have 
done the job at BB20 just as well. 1 would be 
tempted to throw a 1-2 on the Hand on the 7, but 
probably would not since there are no 4-4' s or 3- 
6's around. The best attack is a 4 vs. Sand 4 vs. 7. 
Second best attack 9 (6-4 and 3-6) vs. 15. The 
PAA player has made common rules misinter- 
pretation in that he has columned his rein- 
forcements. This is not legal, but from my 
experience I would say at least 40% of the 
Waterloo players in the United States interpret 
this rule this way. It tends to give the PAA a 
slight advantage (3-5%). The PAA retreat at 
Nivelles was too far in my opinion. A 1-6 
sacrifice would have been preferable to giving 
up 5 squares of territory. 
11 A.M. — FRENCH: 

Defense of Quatre Bras heights forces change 
in plans. Chance to attack Steinmetz at 2-1 Surr 
still anticipated. A bolder thrust towards Tilly 
may lure units away from Quatre Bras Heights. 

I noticed he used the illegal column method of 
bringing on reinforcements but don't feel like 
arguing the point with him. If he wants to play 
that way. so be it. 

II A.M.— PAA: 

1 was glad to seethe French player get burned 
with his low odds attacks. The French appear to 
be making a major effort on both flanks. I will 
be interested in seeing how many French troops 
head into the Tilly gap. 

1 no longer consider the open area East of 
Quatre Bras to be defendable. 1 am slowly 
withdrawing back into the forest Southeast of 
Quatre Bras. The forces on U-19 and U-25 will 
slow up a French flanking maneuver, especially 



an unsupported cavalry sweep. Another turn of 
delay on the Nivelles front was necessary to 
allow my reinforcements to get into position. 
Strong reserves are being kept in the center. 

11 A.M.-NEUTRAL: 

The French player tried to force an extra 1-6 
out of the DD area battle, but only succeeded in 
losing 5 factors on a bit of poor luck. Hindsight 
is easier than foresight, but 1 think a 1-6 with IV 
Cavalry would have been better if the attack was 
to be made at all. 

The PAA II A. M. move is very strong. He is 
definitely taking control of the game. I feel the 
French could still surprise him with a heavy 
Tilly corridor drive or even more important; a 
thrust at the Braine Le Comte road. 
1 P.M.-FRENCH: 

1 was badly mauled in the 11 A.M. attacks. 
The PAA pull back leaves few units exposed. 
Quatre Bras Heights are still held strongly. Will 
shift more strength to right flank and force my 
way through the Quatre Bras Gap. 
1 P.M. — PAA: 

My French opponent continues his cautious 
advance. His overall plan appears to be to 
stretch my line and maneuver my forces out of 
the Quatre Bras-Nivelles line. I am inviting a 
French advance towards Nivelles. 1 should be 
able to counter-attack any French advance 
directly towards Nivelles. I'm holdingthe flanks 
with light forces as I believe the major battle will 
be fought in the center. 
1 P.M.-NEUTRAL: 

The French 1 P.M. move has a glaring 
weakness. The stack on AA36 is in danger of 
being surrounded. Otherwise a standard turn. 

Once again the PAA player should have 
wasted I factor instead of giving up large 
amounts ofdefensible terrain in Tilly. A French 
sweep aimed at N24 with about 60 factors could 
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1 1 AM — June 16th; The French advance on both flanks eliminating the PAA delay forces: Gey, 
Opstal, andTreskow. They run into a bit of bad luck however, losing Guyot and IV Horse Art'y from the 
Vichery stack in 1-2 and 1-3 attacks on Brause & Stulpnagel who immediately retire to new 

be devastating. On the other front, the PAA } P.M. — NEUTRAL; 



positions. The PAA responds 
the Tilly corridor and 3 more 
their illegal method of bringin 



move was cautious, but correct. 
3 P.M. — FRENCH: 

I am preparing for attacks in forest corridors 
South of Nivelles and East of Quatrc Bras. The 
Cavalry will exploit the route to Wavre. 
3 P.M. — PAA: 

The French commander seems overly 
cautious. I think his plan of gradual envelop- 
ment is taking too long to develop, so I'm 
attacking. My objectives are to inflict casualties, 
disrupt his timing, and to show an offensive 
spirit. The odds are in my favor of coming out 
ahead. 

Elsewhere on the front, my troops are con- 
taining the French and are preparing to 
counterattack. The situation at Braine LeCom- 
te is interesting. 



The French player should have sent more 
factors toward Wavre instead of messing 
around in the woods around CC23. Other than 
that, a nice turn. 

The PAA player, sensing the cautious nature 
of his opponent, has attacked. The attack is well 
planned, but I question its usefulness. He 
clearly has the game won if he plays cautiously. 
By attacking he can hasten his opponent's 
demise, but he alsogives him a chance to make a 
comeback. 
5 P.M. — FRENCH: 

Heavy losses sustained due to my poor 
handling of French center. Must make up for 
heavy losses to boost morale. Attacks pressed in 
Nivelles sector to try to relieve pressure in 
center. 



to the French flanking attempts at Ligny by dropping back 7 factors in 
behind the Mors de Mez. Note the tremendous edge given the PAA by 
ig on reinforcements. Picton is already at Nivelles — 

5 P.M.— PAA: 

I'm counterattacking hard this turn. The 
French should be unable to counter-attack in 
the center effectively. 

I'm holding on the flanks. The stack on P25 
can deploy as needed. I can counterattack any 
French Cavalry advance in the West. 

On the whole I think my forces have done well 
the first day. I'm still holding my primary 
defense line. Most likely, the French casualties 
will be heavier than mine. My overall strength 
permits attrition as long as it isn't too rapid. 

5 P.M. — NEUTRAL: 

The French movement of Morand was illegal 
because of the rule which forbids entering and 
leaving the same units zone of control in one 
turn. This turn was a mixture of caution and 




1 PM — June 1 6th: The French eliminate the PAA deiay units Lux and Brunswick Cav as the PAA 
continues their orderly retreat with no problems due to their illegally arriving reinforcements. The 
absence of 3 French factors near the hills of Quatre Bras enablethe PAA to pull out Stemmetz & Pirch 



II to back up Heineman, thus denying the extra soak-off territory to the French unless our Napoieon 
risks low odds attacks for the sake of the extra hex. The 7 factor Prussian delaying force in the Tilly 
corridor has retreated to Q24, out of range of all but the leading weak French pursuit. 
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3 PM — June 1 6th; The French waste time switching units back and forth — this time eliminating 
only Heineman at AA21. Their cavalry on the right ftank is unable to outflank the PAA who have 
defended well along the Thiel River- An additional 13 PAA forces are posted oot of sight in this 
diagram below the Genappe- Note the maximum PAA delaying tactics stalling the French drive at all 



3 essential points (Z23, Z35,X38)ar a cost of only 1 delayfactor To force this position the French will 
have to gamble. To make matters worse, the PAA takes advantage of the French switch to his right to 
attack down the QB heights — eliminating Jerome and II Horse Arty while its own III Horse Arty 
survives the 1-3 soak-off. 



desperation. The results were especially good 
for the French, making up for a bit of poor luck 
earlier. 

Pirch II ignored the same rule Morand 
ignored in the first half of this turn. Obviously, 
both players are unaware of it. The PAA 
counterattacks this turn are strong. Things 
continue to look up for the PAA player despite 
his being hurt at Nivelles last turn. He should 
dominate the center and the game from now on. 
7 A.M. — FRENCH: 

Heavy losses taken by both sides last turn. My 
losses slightly higher unfortunately. Must 
reverse the tide soon or pack it in. 1 cannot 
afford even attention, Nivelles sector has been 
favorable. Pullback in center will leave many 
targets for PAA counterattack; however, 
French units on Y22, Z22 and AA22 are ready 
to shift South and counterattack. 



7 A.M.-PAA: 

The French player is beginning to lose the 
strategic initiative. The French Cavalry on the 
flanks are being checked and the French are on 
the defensive in the center. Only on the Nivelles 
front are the French making a significant 
advance. (This is in large part due to two D- 
Elim's on 2-1 attacks). 

My strategy at this point is to take maximum 
advantage of the promising situation on the 
Quatre Bras front. If the French forces here can 
be badly mauled and effectively neutralized then 
the bulk of the Prussian Army can be quickly 
transferred back to the Nivellesfronttostopthe 
French advance there. 1 think the French player 
should have sacrificed a 2-6 Cavalry unit in 
order to prevent my attacks in the center. I'm 
bringing up a couple of l-6's from the Dyieand 
possibly (3) Infantry divisions from the Nivelles 



front to reinforce my counter offensive in the 
center. Note the placement of my delay unit 
Merlen. In order to attack this unit the French 
must expose forces to a counterattack from the 
troops on V-3 3. Note that the French are running 
short of soak-off units on the Quatre Bras front 
and are hard put to reinforce. There is a certain 
amount of risk in putting units on DD-22 but I 
believe this is justified at this point. 

For the moment I must go on the defensive on 
the Nivelles front until I can bring up more 
forces to counterattack from a more favorable 
position. Of course, the attack on the French 
Cavalry is a profitable one. 

On the Dyle front the 111 Artillery is being 
offered as bait. The F'rench Cavalry could waste 
2-4 turns going after it. Also, allowing a 4-1 
against Kruse is a sort of bait too. 1 would prefer 
the French Cavalry to be committed there 




5 PM — June 16th: The French, stung by the PAA attacks, try some desperate assaults. The Imp. Gd 
is lost in a 3 1 exchange with Steinmetz while the III Horse Art y is eliminated in the covering soak-off 
in front of QB. Elsewhere, the French have better luck, eliminating Chasse and Brunswick at 2-1 
while the III and VI Arty survive 1 -2 soak-offs and are retreated out of action. 



The PAA respond with an equally damaging move. The III Horse Art y and Sandham are lost in 
soak-offs which allow the elimination of Bachelu & Duhe&ne at 3-1 (the latter taking the Prussian I 
Art'y in exchange) and the French I Arty on the left at 5-1 odds. A French cavalry force of 1 6f actors 
on the right is not shown —having penetrated asfar as 022. However, they pose little threat 
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7 AM — June 17th — The French eliminate the delaying Schulenberg and Perponcher in a 4-1 
attack, losing Pire in 3 1-10 soak-off but they are on the ropes. The PAA switch their forces To the QB 
Iron! and go on the offensive- Simmer is eliminated at 5-1 surrounded, Morand is pushed back at 3-1 
and Soult is eliminated in a 4-1 exchange with the PAA III Horse Arty. On the far left, Jaquinot is 
eliminated at 5-1 surrounded while Trip & Krahmerdie in the compulsory soak-off s The forces in the 
Tilly corridor still neutralize each other as the PAA assumes command of the game. In all fairness to 



the French player, we should note the extreme pressure he is placed under by the illegally fast 
arriving PAA reinforcements — the Cav Satts in this move being a prime example. 

This is the beginning of the end for the French Reduced to desperate measures, they grasp at the 
chance of evening the game in one big gamble and attackthe Stulpnagel stack at 2-1 surrounded 
with 30 factors. The resulting AElim ends the game save for the customary last-gasp volley of 1-1 
attacks made by a player facing certain defeat. 



rather than on the Northern flank. I'm giving 2- 
I's against the rest of the line. I think that an 
exchange would hurt (he French considerably. 
7 A.M.— NEUTRAL: 

The French player did well to block the 
Braine Le Comte road. Things are really look- 
ing grim for him now. Nivelles is his last 
offensive spark. The PAA turn was a 
powerhouse. The French player is stymied on all 
fronts. Barring a miracle the game is over. The 
PAA wisely delayed entry of his reinforcements 
until he could break the Braine Le Comte road 
free. 
9 A.M. — FRENCH: 

At this point I'm down 1 1 factors. My losses 
last turn were disastrous. Must pass up 3-1 Surr 
versus Brauseand Wissel, because PAA will still 
have powerful counterattack force. 1 must try to 
eliminate the entire stack on DD22 via D-Elim 
result in order to regain parity. 
9 A.M. — PAA: 

The French player had his back up against a 
wall and took a big gamble. He lost his gamble 
and for all practical purposes the game. 
Although hindsight is perfect. I would have 
chosen a 3-1 surrounded against 9 factors under 
these circumstances. 1 believe the course of the 
game forced the French player into a gamble of 
this type. 

Some of the French dispositions were a little 
weak this turn. Ill Cavalry and Berthezene were 
exposed. The French Cavalry on the Dyle front 
is wasting precious time. 

My strategy now is to eliminate French units 
remaining in the center. Then I can turn my 
attention to mopping up the Nivelles front, I will 
attempt to minimize the possibilities of French 
I- 1 "suicide" attacks. The game is "in the bag" 
now. I expect my French opponent to surrender 
on his turn. 



9 A.M. — NEUTRAL: 

The French gambled and lost. With this loss 
the game is over. All that remains is the mop-up. 
11 A.M. -NEUTRAL: 

We have the end. The French suicideattacks 
go moderately well but the PAA are left in a 
commanding position. Napoleon surrenders. 
This was an excellent game. Luck played little or 



no part in the final outcome. From the very first 
turn the French player was too cautious. In 
Waterloo (especially when the PA A can column 
reinforcements) as was done illegally here, the 
French must be bold. The French player con- 
centrated too much on the center. Stronger 
flank drives would have been preferable. Still, 
an excellent game between two fine players. 



THE ATTACKS 



TURN 


ATTACKERS 


DEFENDERS 


ODDS 


RESULT 


11AM 


Habert, Hulol, Morin, Delort 


Opstal 


7-1 


DE 




Guvot 


Brause 


1-2 


AE 




IV Horse Arty 


Stulpnagel 


l 3 


AE 




Pesheux, Vichery 


Treskowv 


7-1 


DE 




Simmer, Jeannin, Teste, etc 


Gey 


7-1 


DE 


1PM 


Jacquinot, Imp Gd, etc. 


Lux 


7-1 


DE 




Many 


Brunswick Cav 


7-1 


DE 


3PM 


Many 


Heineman 


7-1 


DE 




Tippelskirchen, Langen 


1 1 Horse Arty 


6-1 


DE 




III Horse Arty 


Morand 


1-3 


AB2 




Steinmetz, Pirch 1 1, 


Jerome 


4-1 


DE 




Gi u.j'.it' Stulpnagel 








5PM 


Lefol. Berthezene, II Arty, 
Hulot, Vichery, Pescbeux 


Moll 


7-1 


DE 




Imp Gd, Duhesne. Morand, 


Steinmetz 


3-1 


EX 




Bachelu 










III Horse Arty 


Stulpnagel, Brause, 
Pirch II 


17 


AE 




Alix. Donzelot 


Chasse 


2-1 


DE 




III Arty 


Picton 


1-2 


AB2 




1 Arty. Durette 


Brunswick 


2-1 


DE 




VI 


Alten 


1-2 


AB2 




III Horse Arty 


Morand 


1-3 


AS 




Sandham 


Foy, Girard, etc. 


1-7 


AE 




Tippelskirchen, Langen, Wissel 


Subervie 


7-1 


DE 




Stulpnagel, 1 Horse Arty, 


Bachelu 


3-1 


DE 




Brause, Henckel 










Pirch 11,11 Any,! Arty 


Duhesne 


3-1 


EX 




Alten, Picton, Jagow. Perponcher 


1 Arty 


51 


DE 


7AM/17rh 


Many 


Schulenburg 


7-1 


DE 




Pire 


Alten, Picton, Jagowv 


1-7 


AE 




Girard, Foy, Donzelot, 


Perponcher 


4-1 


DE 




111 Si IV Arty 










Brause, Stulpnagel, Pirch 1 1 . 


Simmer 


5-1S 


DE 




Borcke 










II Arty, Henkel, Langen. Wissel 


Morand 


3-1 


DB2 




Marwitz 










Tippelskirchen, /// Horse Arty 


Soult 


4-1 


EX 




Cooke, Thumen, Sohr, Williamson 


Jaquinot 


5-1 S 


DE 




Trip 


Friant 


1-6 


AE 




Krahmer 


1 Horse Arty, III Cav 


1-7 


AE 



© 
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A Fast American Win in Lirf twaf f e 



By Tom Hazlett 



The game of Luftwaffe has been somewhat 
neglected in the pages of the General ever since 
its release three years ago. Many of the articles 
that have dealt with the game have concentrated 
on design and historical background. T hose few 
articles which have discussed actual play of the 
game have dwelt mainly on the campaign 
versions, giving vague strategical suggestions. 
While the campaign versions are fine games, 
worthy of the attention they have received, it is 
unfortunate that they have overshadowed the 
basic game, which is a fine exercise in its own 
right, and one which places emphasis on the 
tactical consideration often neglected in the 
longer versions. 

It is likely that many people who hear only 
about the campaign versions do not have the 
time to play them and thus never attempt the 
game at all. If you are one of these people, I 
suggest you dust off your game and try the basic 
version a few times. It is one of the few 
wargames available that can be played in an 
hour or less, enabling a series to be played in an 
afternoon. The tension level runs high, as the 
outcome of the game often depends on survival 
of one bomber factor on the last attack. It is a 
rare game that is decided by more than one or 
two cities. The game also has much of that 
quality which has been responsible for the 
survival of Midway, the need to figure out your 
opponent's intentions and then to outmaneuver 
him in order to win. 

1 would guess that there are two basic 
objections in the minds of many people to 
playing the basic game. The first is the myth of 
German invincibility. The second is the horren- 
dus c. r. t. I will mention play balance later, 
though 1 hope to show in this article that the 
Germans are far from invincible. The c. r. t. 
definitely needs some attention. I do not 
presume to question the historical accuracy of 
the table, which Mr. Zocchi defended in a recent 
issue. I do contend, however, that it ruins the 
game. A basic game of Luftwaffe with the 
present c. r. t. has roughly the same "feel" as far 
as luck is concerned as an Afrika Korpx game 
with a I- 1 attack on Tobruch in June, 1941. One 
roll of the die can overcome superior tactics. 
Nevertheless Afrika Korps continues to be one 
of the more popular games. The difference in the 
two is, of course, that we don't have to make the 
I- 1 on Tobruch, but we are stuck with the luck 
factor in Luftwaffe, unless we change the c. r. t. 
to reduce the role of luck to a more acceptable 
level. 1 will suggest three different methods, 
giving the percentage results produced by each, 
1 suggest you pick whichever one suits you best. 

Alternative 1-When rollingthediea 1=3 and a 
6=4, yielding the following percentages. 

1=0% 3=33% 5=16% 

2=16% 4=33% 6=0% 

For those who dislike eliminating the I and 6 
columns entirely one of the following methods 
shoud be used. 

Alternative 1- When a I or 6 is rolled, 
roll again. The results of the second throw 
count, whatever the result. The percentages 
for this method are: 



Alternative 3- This method involves 
the use of two dice (or one die thrown 
twice): 

first die second die result percentage 



1,2,3 


i 9B 


1 




1, 2, 3 


2, 3 


T 


16.7% 


1, 2, 3 


4, %.% '. 


• 3- 


- 25.0% 


4, 5, 6 


1,2.3 


4 


25.0% 


4, 5,6 


4, 5 '■■ 


'■■'.5 ' 


16.7% 


4. 5, 6 


6 


6 


8.3% 



1=5.5% 
2=22.2% 



3=22.2% 
4=22.2% 



5=22.2% 
6=5.5% 



After adjusting the c. r. t. we can now 
concentrate on exploding the myth of German 
invincibility. This reputation has derived from 
two sources; first it is a spillover from the 
campaign game, where they do have an edge. 
More importantly, it comes as a result of 
opening up the game for the first time, trying to 
muscle bomber formations t hrough the heart of 
the defense, and watching them get blown out of 
the sky. After a few such experiences the game is 
declared unbalanced, and either thrown in the 
back of the closet or revised, "bombers on 
fortified clouds suffer '/ 2 casualties." It is true 
that planning an attack requires more skill than 
shooting down bombers; thus games between 
two beginners often result in a German victory. 
However, an American player who constructs 
an attack plan based on a careful analysis of the 
defense will find himself managing at least a 
draw nearly every time, with more than a few 
wins. 

Before 1 go any farther I would like to make 
clear that the campaign versions are more 
challenging than the basic game for those who 
have the time. 1 am concentrating on the basic 
game both because 1 feel it deserves some 
attention and because the non-varying order of 
battle makes analysis easier. The same type of 
analysis may be, and should be, conducted for 
any quarter of a campaign game. This article is 
meant to provide an illustration. 

Examining the German units, we see that our 
opponent has three main forces as his defense, 5 
FW-190s, 6 ME-llOs, and 8 ME-109s. The 
three forces will undoubtedly be assigned 
to separate areas. The key to victory, ob- 
viously, is outmaneuvering the defense. 
Rather than dividing into three groups and 
trying to push through the defenders, an attack 
should divide into several small groups and 
attempt to slip past the defense. Hopefully the 
Germans will become confused, try to stop 
everybody and end up not applying sufficient 
force anywhere. At worst, a well-timed series of 
attacks prevents each German force from 
eliminating more than one attack group. Say, 
for example, we launch a five-pronged attack. 
Three prongs are destroyed, the two weakest 
ones are untouched. They each bomb three 
cities, adding Amsterdam this gives a total of 7. 
Obviously, in order to achieve a victory, some 
bombers must be able to survive a German 
attack. In order to determine the best chance for 
doing this we must first look at the specific 
defense. 

A typical set-up might have the 1 10s opposite 
Italy because of their longer flight times, the 
I09s guarding the approaches from England, 
the 410s and 88 watching for a sneak, and the 



190s playing "middle linebacker" in southern 

Germany. This type of defense seems to be 

standard for most German players. Like any 

defense, it has a weakness. As we pointed out 

earlier, one of the 3 defensive groups must be 

overcome to get a win. In this defense the I 10s, 

semi-isolated on the Italian front, are the weak 

link. We use an attack like the following: 

(diagram #1). 

group 1- 5*BI7 v. Steyr, Vienna, Wiener- 

Neustadt, Gyor, Budapest close escort- 3*P51 

group 2- 3*B24 v. Munich, Augsburg, 

Fried richshaven; c.e.-P51, P38 

group3-3*BI7 v. Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Offen- 

burg; c.e.-P51, P38 

group 4- 4*B24 v, Munster, Kassel, Bremen (2) 

(or Hannover) c.e,-P5l, P38 

group 5- 5*B24 v. Rostock Anklam, Oranien- 

burg, Berlin, Sorau Hunter group- 3*P47 on 

Italian front. 

The 9lh B17 hits Amsterdam. 

The Italian front is the key. Group 1 must 
fight through the 1 10s to get at least three out of 
five targets in order to achieve a win. We will 
discuss specific tactics in this section shortly. 

The 190s are caught in a squeeze. They should 
destroy either group 2 or group 3 with no 
trouble, but the other group will get through to 
destroy three cities. Before group 4 falls under 
the guns of the I09s it should reach Munster, at 
least. The sneak raid should yield at least three 
cities. This gives a total of eleven cities; the 
twelvth city is likely to come from either the 
Italian front or the sneak raid. A draw is 
virtually assured, assuming average luck. 

Saying what will happen without explaining 
how is not very helpful, so we will look at each 
front individually. 

All aircraft on the Italian front are placed "in 
flight" behind the R line during initial place- 
ment. As diagram #1 shows, the main portion of 
group 1 spends 4 turns in the air before reaching 
targets, the same amount of air time the 1 10s 
have without tanks. The close escort of 6 P5I 
factors should takethree turns to wipe out in the 
following mariner (we are using average rolls for 
purposes of illustration): turn 1- The 1 10s roll a 
4. which is adjusted to a 2 because of the E 
ratings, killing 3 P51s. A P47 attack kills 2 1 10s 
with a roll of 3. Turn 2- The 10 I 10s kill two 
more P5ls withanother4. The P47s roll 3 again, 
wiping out 2 more 110s. Turn 3- The 8 1 10s 
continue with another 4, killing the last P5 1 and 
a bomber. Return fire from the bombers kills a 
single 1 10. The P47s are forced to go home. 
Turn 4- A final 4 kills three more bombers, 
which saves only I of the 3 cities in the center, 
barring AA fire. The 110s are forced to land 
next turn, thus the counter bombing Budapest is 
unmolested, while Steyr also fell without op- 
position. If the Germans go after either of the 
flank bombers they guarantee the success of the 
central column, and make it likely that the other 
flank attack gets through as well. It istomakeit 
difficult to kill both flank units that the 
Budapest unit splits off so early. If the Germans 
refuse to attack first turn, so as to have enough 
fuel to hit the Budapest bomber on turn 5, then 
A P5 1 can split off to Steyr, giving that bomber 
a 2/3 chance of getting through. No matterhow 
the I 10s defense this area the Americans will get 
at least 3, and probably 4 cities. 
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Bomber group 2 also starts out on turn I. It 
could reach Munich a turn earlier if it started 
out from a different hex, but the extreme 
southern course is kept in order to prevent the 
190s from attacking both groups 1 and 2. The 
success of this attack depends on whether the 
190s defend against them or move west to pick 
off group 3. In any case the 190s should not be 
able to hit group 2 until after the second move. 
This makes it too late for them to assist the 1 10s. 
The only way they can attack after t move is if 
their initial placement is near Augsburg. An 
initial placement this close to Italy leaves the 
British front unsupported and we should con- 
sider an adjustment to make a stronger drive in 
this area, which we will mention later. 

Before leaving this front, it is necessary to 
mention fighters in general and the P47s in 
particular. In their first few games American 
players generally use all their fighters as 
"hunters" but they soon discover the value of 
close-escort and use all their fighters this way. 
Nevertheless "hunters" do have their value even 
in the basic game. The Italian front in this 
sample attack is a perfect example. If the P47s 
were close-escort, the Germans could ignore the 
stack they were with and they would be wasted. 
As it is in this example they can protect both 



groups I and 2. If the 1 10s attack group 1, the 
P47s should counterattack. In the two turns 
before they have to break off combat they 
should destroy 4-6 factors, enough to ensure the 
success of the bombers. If the 1 10s hold off from 
attacking and move to threaten group 2, the 
P47s can provide adequate protection by 
maneuvering between the two and making it 
difficult for the Germans to close without 
suffering a first strike. 

The other areas are not so complicated. 
Bomber group 3 is designed to co-operate with 
group 2 to squeeze the FW 190s, who can easily 
eliminate one group but don't have enough 
firepower to attempt to destroy both. Group 3 
should leave one turn later to ensure proper 
timing, as group 3 is one turn closer to its 
targets. 

Group 4 is meant primarily to tie down the 
109s. After the escort is eliminated the bombers 
should scatter as much as they can in an attempt 
to occupy the 109s as long as possible. Thus the 
pattern shown on the map may vary con- 
siderably, depending on German reaction and 
luck. This group should leave at the same time 
as group 3 to prevent the 109s from attacking 
both groups. 

Group 5, the sneak raiders, enter on turn 3. It 
should be noted that the fifth bomber unit is not 



really expected to reach Sorau, and could be 
reassigned to Berlin if you prefer. It is there 
primarily to provide added firepower and ab- 
sorb losses. The balance in this area is extremely 
sensitive, but this extra unit should tip the scales 
in the Americans' favor. The Germans should 
destroy 3 bomber factors in the first attack, 
while return fire kills 3 Germans. The 3 remain- 
ing4IOs are insufficient, barring very good luck, 
to keep the sneak raiders from getting 3 or 4 
cities. 

Obviously the above plan of attack is only 
valid against the German defense outlined 
above. 1 would like to stress that this defense is 
the one favored by many German players and is 
probably the strongest one overall. Any attempt 
to correct the weakness on the Italian front will 
leave another weakness elsewhere. For exam- 
ple, suppose the 410s are shifted to Italy. This 
leaves a sneak raid wide open. The 109s cannot 
cover two areas. If they try to, a properly timed 
attack from England will force them to land as 
the sneak raiders appear. With some minor 
adjustments in Italy, some cities should still fall 
there. For example, group 1 is reduced to 4 
bombers, going after Steyr, Vienna, and 
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Situation 10 is an attempt to recreate the 
Battle of Prochorovka, often called the largest 
tank battle in history. As such, it is one of the 
most appealing Situations, giving promise of a 
large scale tank v. tank engagement in the open 
fields. That it doesn't work out that way isdueto 
two factors: (1) The imperfections of the 
game, which have been the subject of numerous 
General articles; and (2) the playing tech- 
niques of most Russian players, which I will 
take up in a moment. As a game, this Situation 
is known as a hopeless cause for the German 
player. He must fight his way the length of 
Board I, opposed in part by some of the most 
anomalous but effective of delaying units — 
trucks. He must get across this Board rapidly to 
begin the herculean task which awaits on Board 
3 — the destruction of 29 units (assuming he has 
destroyed or blocked off the 12 on Board I) in 
what remains of 10 turns. 

The gross imbalance has been recognized 
officially, first by the game's designer, and now 
by Avalon Hill, by extending the Situation to 12 
turns — hardly an overgenerous concession. Any 
Russian who permits his opponent to win a 
decisive victory obviously is in need of help. 
Thus, if this were the typical Panzerblitz article, 
this paragraph would be an introduction for a 
number of variants to provide better balance. 
But this is not that kind of an article. 

The odds against a German decisive victory 
are a fair reflection of the real battle. When the 
4th Panzer Army, already decimated, entered 
that inhospitable field between the railway 
embankment and the river, to be greeted by the 
fresh hordes of the 5th Guards Tank Army, the 
only way the "death ride" could have been 
avoided would have been for one side to turn 
tail — an unlikely event, either at that turn of the 
war, or in a wargame. 

But the foregoing is not to say that Situation 
10 is unworthy of your time. To the contrary, it 
can be one of the most challenging tests of the 
tactical abilities, and the guts, of wargamers. A 
German tactical victory — which would result in 
a draw — is not beyond the realm of possibility. 
All that is required is the destruction or elimina- 
tion otherwise from Board 3 of 17 units. It is a 
worthy goal for a "professional German" to 
see — difficult, but not impossible, when he is 
playing a "professional Russian." 

The two player types are cut of quite dis- 
similar cloth. The player 1 refer to as the 
professional German is basically an attacker. 
He is most in his element facing a situation 
where he must move aggressively against his 
opponent at poor odds. Rather than relying on 
the laws of chance he seeks to circumvent them 



through innovative tactics and extreme 
aggressiveness, knowing that it is just as effec- 
tive to demoralize an opponent into capitula- 
tion as it is to do so through reduction of his 
playing pieces. For such a player, the worst 
possible position to be in is not the hopeless one, 
but one where he cannot attack. 

The professional Russian, on the other hand, 
is a counter of games won. Unlike his antithesis, 
the German, he seeks and relies upon odds 
heavily in his favor. He attacks only when facing 
a sure thing. He won't fail to assert any 
advantage, however unrealistic, which the oft- 
imperfect rules of wargaming may give him. He 
avoids — is deathly afraid of— the unconven- 
tional. In Situation 10 you will recognize him 
the moment his vast forces enter Board 3, for he 
will promptly hide them in the woods, in 
Opustoschenia, and in Graybosh. No free-for- 
all in the open — and hence no duplication of the 
real Prochorovka — for him! 

So how does the German cope with the 
unfriendly Situation, compounded by the 
cowardly Russian? This is a 2 stage operation — 
Board I, and Board 3 — actually two very 
different games, in the first he outnumbers the 
Russian, and has no armored vehicles or 
overruns to anticipate. The Russian will make 
full use of the wooded portions of the road 
and the easy terrain, simply blocking a fast 
advance by being there with his trucks, with 
anti-tank units covering the necessary ap- 
proaches. It is not impossible to dislodge these 
forces with minimal risk, if you wish to take the 
time (and employ Russian tactics) but time is 
precisely what you don't have. Your primary 
concern during this phase must be speed. This 
means that risks must be taken with your 
panzers, and if you are psychologically unwill- 
ing to do so, you are playing the wrong side, 
Russian! 

How does this translate into specific tactics? 
First, you must plan for this phase. The "10- 
speed" units figure most importantly — the 5 
superb Panthers, and the I 1 halftracks, Many of 
these advance units are going to have to go 
across most of Board 1 off theroad — planonit! 
Send at least two Panthers and four halftracks 
up the right side of the Board from the start, and 
be prepared to divert more of them in that 
direction if events so dictate. Put the infantry 
and the guns on the halftracks, and use the spare 
one, and the trucks for contingencies and 
reserve carriers. 

Secondly, and frankly, you are going to have 
to expose your units to the anti-tank guns. 
These latter units will be in the woods and 



towns, on hexes like 1M5, 1P7 and I AA9, and 
you're going to have to move next to them to 
spot. Of course, the best units for this purpose 
are the infantry, and occasionally you may be 
able to use them so in the first couple of moves. 
But to do so, you must also use a transport unit 
and either drop off the infantry, and move out of 
harm's way, or risk that unit also in the square 
next to the guns — almost certain elimination for 
it. This risk could be accepted for the trucks on 
the first move if there is an opportunity to move 
an infantry unit up a road next to a blocking 
position. The infantry can then be picked up by 
a halftrack. But by and large, too much time is 
consumed by the dropoff and pickup process, 
and you need your infantry dearly when on 
Board 3. 

Thus, you are going to have to risk armored 
units, both in spotting and attacking, and 
simply by exposing them to fire while 
proceeding across the Board, in order not to 
allow your advance to be fatally slowed. The 
best units forthis brand of spotting are the StuG 
Ill's. With their protective factor of 12, they are 
as strong defensively as any unit you have. And 
with their more limited range and speed they are 
the most expendable of your "12 defense" units. 
Next in the order of priority for this purpose are 
the Tigers, and lastly, the Panthers. Yet you 
must even risk these last-named matchless 
instruments occasionally, because with their 
movement factor of 10, they may be the only 
units able to reach a critical spotting position — 
and you must never decide to wait a turn to 
bring up a less valuable unit! 

This risk, after all, isn't all that great. If you 
move alongside an anti-tank unit while in clear 
terrain, the odds are only 2-1. If, as is often 
possible, your spotting unit is in woods or a 
town hex, there is no possibility of destruction 
of your unit. Indeed, in pbrn, there is a 30% 
chance of escaping dispersion, even if you are on 
clear terrain. While a dispersion is a setback, 
particularly if it happens to a Panther, you can 
usually catch up by using the road when mobile 
again. You must, of course, use two units for 
this function, preferably on separate squares, so 
that the other can spot and shoot back, if 
necessary. 

For the first few moves of Situation 10 the 
artillery should be on the commanding hilltops, 
providing the firepower to eliminate the block- 
ing forces as they become spotted. At least one 
should be on hill 126, and on hill 104. The 
remainder of the German units — the PZ IV's 
and Marders — should follow up, generally 
following the left road which traverses the 
Board, with minor ventures off into the boon- 
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docks to circumvent obstacles and move into 
positions to fire at the Russian units, should 
their assistance become necessary. 

The second phase begins as soon as you can 
get onto Board 3. It is not to your advantage, on 
balance, to stop your advance short of the 
middle board and wait until you have sizeable 
units in position to enter. As soon as you have 
units which can go in, do so, even if it means 
letting some of the Russian Board 1 units escape 
onto Board 3, although you should extend 
yourself to avoid that. There may be an overlap 
between the phases, as certain of your units may 
have to stay on Board 1 to keep the remaining 
Russian units there. Remember, you don't have 
to destroy them, just keep them there, Thus if 
the trucks are eliminated, you can ignore the 
remaining anti-tank guns, if they do not 
threaten your artillery. 

As noted above, the Russian is goingto move 
in to Opustoschenia, and the woods hexes in 
force, with a reserve around Graybosh. If you 
enter the Board with a small force, your first 
objectives should be to block his way to 
Zabvenia, and occupy the heights at 3W8, and 
the gully before Opustoschenia. At the same 
time you enter Board 3 you should move your 
artillery onto hill 123, and you should time their 
departure from the hill squares at the other end 
of the Board with this in mind. The artillery will 
control most of the ridge and gully hexes 
(against the unlikely event that the Russian 
becomes adventurous) and provide a base of fire 
for the carnage which is about to begin. 

The primary battle of this phase — and of this 
Situation — is for the village of Opustoschenia. 
You are going to have to go out intotheopento 
dislodge the Russians. This will require putting 
infantry and "12 defense" units next to the 
village, backed up by "overrun protectors" on 
the hexes behind. Thus, you will have to put the 
spotters on hexes 3R5, and 3S5, 6, and 7. The 
backups- -PZ IV's, Marders, and pairs of half- 
tracks if absolutely necessary — go on hexes 
3R4, 3S3 and 4, 3T4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, 3U6 and 7. 
Then brace yourself — you are going to see many 
of your units promptly converted into wrecks! 
Assuming some spotters survive (you have to 
have some fair breaks from the gods), you must 
then utilize your assembled firepower to best 
advantage — blow the place off the Board! But 
do not fire all your units — you must save some 
to enter the town hexes where all defenders have 
been destroyed. Your greater stacking capabili- 
ty serves you well here. 

Hopefully, at the same time, or if not, on the 
next move, you can mount a similar attack on 
the wooded hexes at 3M9, 3L9 and 10. By this 
time you're going to be getting low on units and 
turns, and the next assult — on the wooded hexes 
at 312 and 3 and 3H3 — may be difficult, yet the 
work must be done as long as the odds on the 
spotting units are less than 4-1, even. Count the 
Russian Board 3 units eliminated. Until you 
have reached the magic figure of 1 7, never mind 
your losses. For a moment remember that 
you're not Von Manstein and unlike him, will 
have no use for your tanks after your half of turn 
12. They don't count toward victory conditions. 
Go after just enough of the craven Russians, 
wherever they may be hiding, to push you over 
the tactical victory level. If you reach this goal, 
you will have a draw, in terms of the Situation. 
But you will really have won! Ask any 
professional German. Ask me! /*~~\ 



A Fast American Win In Luftwaffe 

Continued from Page 26 

Wiener-Neustadt, with a close escort of 2 P5I 
and 3 P47. Group 2 has a c. e. of 2 P51 and I 
P38. A bomber is added to group 4. This 
adjustment should yield at least 1 1 cities, 5 in the 
snea4c, 3 in the center, Steyr, Munster, and 
Amsterdam. 








An alternative that should be considered if 
the 410s reinforce Italy, and one that should 
definitely be used if even stronger forces are sent 
there, is to attempt to overwhelm the defense 
opposite England, (see diagram 2) Italy is 
ignored entirely. All 12 B24sare placed inflight 
behind the R line wit ha c. e. of 1 P51 and 3 P38s. 
Also on the first turn. 3 B17s with a P5I move 
toward Mannheim, Karlsruhe, and Offenburg, 
The remaining 4 P5 1 sand the 3 P47s are formed 
into hunter groups. The c. e. of the B24s is 
designed merely to soften the first attack of the 
Germans. We want the bombers to be able to 
fire defensively before any of the formation has 
to split away. One turn of defensive fire, coupled 
with attacks from American fighters, should kill 
1 1 German factors. After the second turn of 
battle the 109s and 190s should be reduced to a 
total of 8 factors or less with a loss of 10 bomber 
factors, One more attack will eliminate the 
Germans as an effective fighting force. The 
sneak raiders meet with little opposition, while 
the Karlsruhe force has not been touched. The 
B24s should get anywhere from 4 to 8 cities 
themselves. The only hope the Germans have is 
the quick arrival of the Italy defense force, an 
unlikely possibility. 

An alternative to guard against this is to 
reduce the main force to 1 1 bombers and use the 
12th to hit Amsterdam, freeing a BI7. Three 
BI7s go on the Karlsruhe raid, the sneak raid is 
reduced to 3 bombers, picking off Gydna, 
Marienburg, and Warsaw, and the final three 
BI7s hug the southern edge of the board in an 
attempt to hold the Italian defense. If ignored, 
they hit Vienna, Gyor, and Wiener-Neustadt. 
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If less than the 190s and 109s guard England, 
and this can happen after the Germans have 
been burned a few times on the Italian front, 
then the B24s should push through easily, with 
no attempt at finesse necessary. 

1 want to re-emphasize what has been the 
point of this entire article: any defense can be 
beaten if you stop, add up the probable losses 
per turn, figure out the best routes of attack, and 
coordinate those attacks properly. The above 
attack plans work well against the defenses 
presented, but as individual defenses vary the 
attacks must adjust to take advantage of the 
inevitable weaknesses. Think! 

Most of the principles illustrated aboveapply 
to the campaign versions as well as the basic 
game. Just a word on the campaign version is 
necessary, however. The American player must 
consider that early bombing of the cities in the 
Vienna area has the effect of reducing greatly 
the area the German has to defend, and makes 
the defense in the center much tougher. 

Inclosing, I'd like to mention a few ideas that 
may not be obvious from the above. 

1-Amsterdam is a free city. Don't forget to send one 
counter to destroy it. 

2-Fighters are generally used best as close escort, 
3-The P38s should always be used as close escort because 
of their ineffectiveness in combat. 
4-Because of their high E rating P5ls are very good for 
close escort. One should generally be placed on thetopof 
each bomber stack. A special effort should be made to use 
P5ls as close escort in areas defended only by 410s and 
I IDs because of the great difference in E ratings. 
S-P47s are the best hunter group. 
6-Close escorts should always drop tanks. They won't be 
around long enough to worry about fuel. When P5 Is 
drop, they force the Germans to do likewise, which really 
hurts the 109s and, to some extent, the [90s. 
7-Unescorted bombers, when in a stack of less than 10 
factors, are usually better off separating. U requires more 
German factors to ensure killingthem all in several small 
attacks. Many times the Germans can't cover them all. 
8-Bombers can generally fight off about Vi their number 
of fighters over a series of turns. 

9-Humer groups can be effective in reducing the Germans 
in an area where the hunters are not greatly outnumbered, 
particularly because the Germans can rarely afford to 
take time to attack the fighters. 

10-11" 1 09s or 190s try to defend two areas, or defend in an 
area with few bases, proper timing should put them on the 
ground at the crucial moment. 

1 would also like to repeat that luck plays a 
significant role in Luftwaffe because of the small 
number of rolls, but the same holds true for 
many popular games. 

For those of you who still find Luftwaffe 
unbalanced, 1 would like to remind you that it is 
the easiest of all games to balance. Merely adjust 
the number of cities required for a win. Another 
method is to play two games, switching sides. 
The winner is the person who destroyed the 
greater number of cities with the American side. 
The short playing time of Luftwaffe permits it. 

For those people who become tired of the 
same situation, but don't have time for the 
campaign versions, there is the Operation 
Custer varient. Additionally, "Luftwaffe- 
Situation 13" in the March '73 General provides 
an interesting means of choosing alternate line- 
ups, although the victory conditions mentioned 
there are rather lopsided. 
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"Dear Sir: 

Your D-Day anniversary issue is my very first 
issue. Big deal? Well, irony, such as it is. strikes 
again. That I receive my first GENERAL on the 
eve of this monumental event (anniversary, that 
is} is one thing, but that your main article 
(excellent) deals with that game lhat started me 
off at age 13, ( 10 years ago) was great. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the comments 
that the D-Day original was in itself a classic. 
Although it can be made more realistic with the 
rule putsch of '65, no German commander is of 
Field Marshal calibre in my book, unless he has 
proven to he capable in the original '61 game. 

Eliminating Southern France seems to be an 
admission of inferior generalship on the part of 
the Wehrmacht commander. 

Mr. Roberts and Mr. Sinigaglio seem to 
boast good beach defenses, but a true test of 
their ability would be to include Southern 
France. True, this second invasion can crush the 
German but the real test is to be able to fighl a 
moving withdrawal across France to a second 
and even third line of defense. 1 have seen it 
done, and often enough to vindicate the value of 
"original '61." 

The true lest of D-Day. is not to create 50-50 
chances of winning but for the German to work 
at this an. It is a gratifying and worthwhile 
effort, a thing of beauty to behold. It would be a 
shame to see it disappear. Don't gel me wrong, 
the innovations of*65' have their place, but inall 
fairness to the original version these innovations 
do not make D-Day a better game, but only 
create a different game entirely. 

Tim Laianishen 
Dundalk, Maryland 

***** 

Dear Sir: 

Re: 1776: If the American plays like a turkey 
<i.e. an incompetent) in the basic game, he will 
get stomped on by the British. This requires 
massing his forces and attempting to offer a 
fixed battle. But this is perfectly realistic. If the 
1776-1777 continental army had massed and 
fought the British, they would have been wiped 
out. This is exactly what the British wanted but 
never quite got. (They almost did on the Battle 
of Long Island, but George Washington's per- 
sonal cavalry troop saved him.) If the American 
plays competently, at least in the basic game, the 
British player cannot catch him. 

1 think the idea of an idiocy factor rule is 
nonsense; the editorials in Conflict magazine 
have said the same thing. It is the duty of the 
players to supply the idiocy, something which 
they may be counted on to do, We may consider 
that there are a number of Waterloo games lhat 
1 am aware of in which the PAA charged 
forwards from Qualre Bras, surrounded the 
French forces (which had concentrated at 
Gosselies) and destroyed the whole French 
Army by pinning it against rivers. This calls for 
a great deal of skill on the part of the PAA, and 
monumental stupidity on the part of the French. 
Since Boucher was less than competent, while 
Napoleon was a genius, this could never really 
have happened. Do we need a special rule to 
prevent it? NO. The player is Napoleon, not the 
rulebook. It is his privilege to make the 
decisions. 

Now, this can be taken too far. For example, 
i n a Panzerblilz-type game representing 
Napoleonic period naval combat, the players 
might well be restricted by the standing orders 
for engagements, which were sometimes stupid. 
A great commander like Nelson might ignore 
them, but there was a strong reason not to — 
commanders who did so, in general tended to be 
hanged. Since we cannot have players suffer this 
penalty, we must constrain them to do what was 
possible to their real equivalents. 

This has nothing to do with / 776. The British 
generals were idiots. Howe abandoned Boston 
in l776for no reason otherthanthat his mistress 
was in Halifax, and refused to come to Boston. 
There is no real reason to insert an idiocy factor, 
George Phillies 
Cambridge, MA 

***** 

Dear Sir: 

Vol. 10. No. 6 of THE GENERAL arrived 
recently. 1 am most impressed with what you 
have done with this volume. THE GENERAL 
has become timely again and the best value in 
the field. 



Letters to the Editor . 



I especially like the Series Replay column. 
They have varied in the quality of play but all 
have been interesting and thought provoking, 1 
admire the players who are willing to expose 
themselves to the printing of their movesand the 
sort of criticism they are subject to in the article. 

1 was rather surprised with 1776. Pleasantly 
surprised with the interesting innovations and 
ideas presented. I've only had time for a few 
games lo date but they have all been interesting 
and enjoyable. The gameboard is pleasant to 
look at and the general quality of the game is 
excellent. I especially liked the return to the 
booklet for the rules. PANZERBL1TZ style 
folders are cheaper to manufacture hut they are 
a constant irritation if the game is complex and 
requires reference to the rules during the game. 
Please slay with the booklets. 

I think that the idea to republish ANZIO is 
excellent. I may be in a minority but t have 
always liked it and with a little polish it could he 
a very good game. 

The change in Avalon Hill's publications and 
products over the last year has been most 
dramatic. I must attribute that to you and 
Randy Reed. You have certainly revitalized the 
firm and I look forward to many more 
developements. 

Gary Gehrke 
Madison, Wl 

Ed. Note^Thanks. We'll try not to disap- 
point vou and the many others who have written 
similar letters- 

***** 

To the Editor; 

My sincere congratulations on the latest 
GENERAL {VOL II, No. I). It is another 
excellent issue. 

There is one point 1 would like to make in 
reference to the article "A Compendium of 
Playing Aids." It mentions the ICRK system, 
and I think it would be appropriate if it were 
credited to its creator. The ICRK (Individual 
Combat Resolution Key) was invented by 
Henrv Bodenstedt when he and several others 
founded AHEKS in 1966. 

AHIKS has no desire to keep this very useful 
system exclusively for its members, but I think a 
mention of its origin is appropriate. 

Omar L. DcWitt 
AHIKS President 

(Editor's note: AHIKS is composed of 
members at least 21 who play wargames 
primarily by mail. For more information, write 
DeWitt at 7$ Wickham Drive, Wiliiamsville, 
N.Y. 14221.) 

***** 

Dear Sir: 

In retort to certain "sneak previews" of 1776 
making the rounds in other, less objective, 
magazines 1 offer the following. Whatever the 
historical correctness of a "command control" 
rule, it does more to destroy the enjoyment of a 
game than any other factor. To add a luck 
element of this nature would serve no useful 
purpose. With reference to 1776 in particular, 
there are enough new concepts to deal with 
without this unnecessary complication. 

I haven't had a chance to play a Campaign 
Game yet but the Saratoga, Canada, and Basic 
games look pretty good. The Canadian scenario 
is not as lop-sided as 1 thought as first, but it can 
almost be played solitaire as the British have 
little to do. Even most of the combat takes place 
against forts so they can't even play the tactical 
defense cards. 1 suspect much of the attraction 
of the game will be the novel combat system. 
The matrix is so far above the KRIEGSP1EL 
CRT that they can't be compared. The sustained 
combat system is nothing short of excellent. 

Returning to the command control rule, the 
idea of a game as far as I can see, is to see if you 
can do better than the original commanders 
with the same situation that confronted them. 
Other companies with their "command control" 
rules frustrate the gamer and make it difficult to 
do other than recreate the original campaign. 
Tom Hazlett 
Gambler, OH 



Dear Sir; 

Having seen a review of 1776 in another 
magazine, 1 would like to offer my opinion on 
the judgements made in that review. 

1) 1 have yet to see a "command control" rule 
that doesn't introduce more unreality than the 
situation it pretends Id remedy- When local 
commanders donT do exactly what the supreme 
commander has in mind, there is almost always 
a good reason given the perceptions of the local 
commander. This is not adequately simulated 
by utterly random actions on the part of the 
local forces. 

2) It is quite obvious that, in 1776, each player 
is actually taking the part of the supreme 
commander and higher-level local commanders 
(General Washington, unless actually present, 
would not issue orders for a "Enfilade Right" to 
be used on a particular day). This is not 
uncommon among games— most division-level 
games have each player acting as Theater 
Commander. Army Commanders, and Corps 
Commanders. "Command Control" rules place 
highly arbitrary limits on what the local com- 
manders are allowed to do. 

3} Many silly-looking moves result simply 
from limited intelligence- ■ "fog of war." The 
Inverted-counter rule introduces this factor 
quite nicely. 

4) Another "command-control" rule has been 
to provide "leader" counters which affect die 
rolls in combat. Here, the player does that by 
his/her ability to choose tactical cards. 

5) "Command control" rules are not much 
fun to play with. All too often, a die roll may 
decide the game through bad command control 
at a crucial time. A classic example is the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION game. If they get 
bad command control rolls on the first two 
turns for the British in Boston, they have 
probablv lost l he game -through sheer bad 
luck! 

6) Most command control problems could 
have been avoided by sufficient care on the part 
of the supreme commander — carefully wording 
orders and dispatching two messengers instead 
of onCn Though the mechanism isn't quite the 
same, carelessness on the part of the player still 
leads to an occasional "silly" move- 
overlooking things, etc. 

7) I don't like another "command control 1 ' 
factor — which some people choose to call 
"Idiocy" factors. Their contention that it's 
unjustifiable to put a 20th century mentality 
into an 18th century context . . . two hundred 
years ago, generals were stuck with ideas that 
our "logical" minds would abandon as imprac- 
tical. Fine— I like to play the game where / 
command the troops. I do not share the 
preconceptions of the earlier commanders and 
gel enjoyment out of seeing how MY mentality 
would accomplish things ... not my mentality 
plus a bunch of arbitrary psychological 
limitations impressed on me from above! 

Joel Davis 



***** 



Boulder. CO 



Dear Sir; 

First reactions to war games are treacherous 
things, and I never make mine public — not 
until now, anyway. Some games are so filled 
with intriguing concepts, though, that they're 
absolute musts for hard-core wargamers. 1776 
looks to be that sort of game> I've not played it 
yet. in fact I've barely read through the rulebook 
and looked at the board; but already I can see 
that this is likely to be a classic. 

Simulations of continental-sized campaigns 
in the great era of grand strategy are about the 
toughest job a war-game designer will ever face. 
Although modern wars covered more 
geographic area, the 17th and 18th centuries 
covered more space-time than any other period 
of history. The designer is faced with a horrible 
dilemma: if he simulates strategy he loses 
tactical control, and if he sticks to tactics the 
uncertainty that dominated commanders of the 
period is lost. 

1776 seems to have not only made a goad 
compromise, but to have used ingenuity to 
eliminate some aspects of the dilemma. My 
heartiest congratulations to Avalon Hill on 
producing what I'm sure will be an all-time 
classic. 

Sincerely, 

J. E. Pournelle, Ph.D. 

Studio City, CA 



Dear General. 

Asa new subscriber J don't know whether this 
idea has been suggested before, but I find it very 
useful in speeding the initial setting-up of 
Avalon Hill and other wargames. particularly 
those with many unit counters and variable 
orders of appearance. 1 store my unit counters in 
thcorigjnal cardboard frame they are printed in. 

On first obtaining a new game. 1 restrain my 
eager impulse to break out the unit counters 
long enough to get a xerox copy of the whole 
counter set. It need on iy be legible, and the slight 
size distortion involved isn't important. At 
home 1 poke oula couple of the counters and 
place the counter sheet over the xerox so that 
through the holes can be seen the xerox pictures 
of the missing units. Then 1 lift these two sheets 
carefully, so as to keep the alignment straight, 
and I place them on a third sheet of light 
cardboard. With a desk stapler I staple this 
triple "sandwich" together in a do/en or more 
places around the margin of the unit counter 
sheet- This creates a neat, portable unit holder. 
The remaining units can then be cut out with the 
edge of a razor blade, and each can be returned 
to its exact place by referring to the xerox copy 
underneath. 

Using these holders, the players are presented 
with a clear, complete, array of units according 
to type or order of appearance, and set-up time 
is greatly reduced. The units can be replaced at 
leisure after the game, while winner and loser 
are gloating and snivelling respectively. These 
holders prevent loss of units, and counters 
which have heen cut out have smoother edges 
and are much easier to handle in play. Marks 
can be made on the frame to locate certain units, 
and a notch can be cut above a snugly fitting 
counter to ease its removal. 

To fit properly, counters must usually be 
relumed to their exact places in the frame, so 
Tons, wrecks, and other non-numbered 
■counters should be numbered by hand. It is 
easier to do this before the xerox is made. 

The convenience of these holders in setting up, 
games like Anzio and Panzerbiiiz is immense— 
so much so that I am led to make a plea: it may 
not be feasible for the Avalon Hill company to 
provide holders like these ready-made in 
games . . . but in future games 1 hope you will 
print the unit counters on the sheet in the most 
logical and convenient sequence for play. The 
France 1940 sheet presents a particularly 
befuddling sequence of jumbled unit numbers. 
But thanks for the excellent arrangement in 
most other Avalon Hill games. 

Leonard Carpenter 
Oakland. CA 

***** 



Dear Sir: 

While I was sending in my "Reader's 
Response" 1 thought I might take the time to 
offer some helpful (/?/) criticism about the 
General. I wish to direct my remarks towards 
the "Opponents Wanted" section. Either this 
section in the magazine is mistitled, or you really 
do want to act as a free advertising agency fa rail 
the people who are trying to sell their games 
instead of playing them. 1, for one. have several 
AH games that 1 am less than fond of, (since 1 
have every title you've ever put out) but it is my 
belief that "opponents wanted" should be just 
that- So . .why don't you screen these ads 
and eliminate all those who arejust selling.' buy- 
ing games. For one. it would leave more room 
forthe people who are tryjngto find opponents, 
and it would help the readers who currently 
have to wade through these "ads." Just Tor the 
record. 1 went over the last few Generals and 
obtained the following figures: 

"pure" ads (i.e. no mention 
whatsoever about playing, club 
meetings, ftf, pbm, etc.) 21% 



"Some" ads (i.e. at least 
made some reference to playing 
the games, pbm. flf, etc! 

others 

Well gentlemen, think about it! 



24% 
55% 



Theodore F. Kuhn 
Indianapolis, I N 
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READER BUYER'S GUIDE 



TIRE: Gettysburg SUBJECT: 

GETTYSBURG is the 11th game to un- 
dergo analysis in the RBG and, not unex- 
pectedly, received the worst cumulative 
rating (3.88) thus far polled. Although this 
still rates as above average, the game was 
not comparatively well received by our 
raters. Th is was to be expected as 
GETTYSBURG is not a "hard core" game. It 
is a simple game aimed at the beginner to 
wargames, and is listed as such on our 
Complexity Scale. The fact that the "hard 
core' readership of the GENERAL was not 
overly impressed with it is as it should be. It 
lared well in the Completeness of Rules, 
Ease of Understanding, and Game Length 
categories which explains in part its 
success as an introductory game. 

GETTYSBURG has gone through three 
editions since it first came out in 1 959. The 
first one which utilized movement by inches 
rather than hexes now commands upwards 
of &50 on the collector's market. Many do n't 
even know of its existance. The second 
version, or hex GETTYSBURG as it is more 
commonly referred to, isalsoa highlysought 
after collector's item. It was probably the 
best version of the three and shouldn't have 
been discontinued. The current edition must 
be considered a "beginner's game" at best. It 
suffers drastically from 2 flaws— a map- 
board which does not specifically define 
hilltop and ridge squares, and a perfectly 
horrendous set of victory conditions. If Lee 
had had to fight the Civil War under the 
conditions laid down for the Confederates in 
GETTYSBURG, the war would have ended at 
First Manassas. This is reflected by the all- 



Divisional Level Civil War 
Battle 

time worst play balance rating (5.08) ever 
polled in a RBG. 

GETTYSBURG should probably be revised 
into something more suitable for the "hard 
corp" but after 3 previous editions one 
begins to doubt the worth of it all. It serves its 
purpose as an introductory game quite well 
and will probably be restricted to that role in 
the future. 

WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN: Put simply, the 
results can be considered like this: Anything 
under 2.00 is pretty darn fantastic. Scores ranging 
from 2-3 are excellent while 3's. must be con- 
sidered good. A through 4.5 would be considered 
fair, with the upper half of the 4.5 combination 
considered poor. Anything rated higher than a 6 
indicates 1 a dire deficiency and should merit 
either immediate attempts at redesign or dropping 
from the line. As you can see, what happens to 
the game after initial release is in iarge part up to 
you. If there are dire deficiencies we are relying 
on the RBG to spot them. 

1. Physical Quality 3.59 

2. Mapbtard 3.84 

3. Components 3.54 

4. Ease of Understanding 2.68 

5. Completeness of Rules 3.39 

6. Play Balance.. 5.08 

7. Realism 4.51 
6. Excitement Level 4.34 

9. Overall Value 3.98 

10. Game Length 2 hours, 5 minutes 
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LUFTWAFFE 

Q. May close escort fighters break off at will to 
strafe or attack or must they be attacked first? 
A. They must be attacked first. 
Q. Can the German commit some types of 
school squadrons to combat and keep other 
types off the board? 
A. Yes 

Q. Can the German hold all his school 
squadrons off the board one quarter and 
commit them all the next quarter? 
A. Yes 

Q. Are lost school units irreplaceable? 
A. Lost school units can never he replaced. 
Q. What happens when school units and regular 
units of the same type attack the same enemy 
unit? 

A. Since the regular units have a better E rating 
they fire first. Any surviving enemy factors are 
then fought in a separate pass by the school 
units, just as though two different types of 
planes were involved. 

Q. Can two different kinds of bombers be in the 
same square in the same turn if they are both 
escorted by different fighters? 
A. Occasionally movement dictates that to stay 
within the "Direct Course to Target & Back" 
limitations, bombers and their escorts will find 
themselves sharing the same hex as another 
group. If attacked, each group fights as though 
it were the only units in the hex. and prior to 
attacking the German would have to indicate 
how many factors he is applying to each group. 
Two separate battles may be fought in this hex 
and overkill from one battle will not affect the 
other. The German may also elect to fight only 
one of the groups. 

Q. In what versions can sneak raiders shuttle to 
Russia? 

A. The only game version which does not allow 
shuttling to Russia is the Basic Game. 
FRANCE 1940: 

Q. Assume that a mechanized unit, isolated at 
the beginning of Phase I has its supply line 
restored during Phase 2: can it attack at full 
strength and can it employ its lull movement 
allowance during Phase 3? 
A. Yes to both, providing the attack is executed 
after supply lines are reopened. 



Q. Exactly what hexsides constitute the rear of a 

Maginot line hex? 

A- All but those pointed to by "gun" symbols. 

Q. Does the ZOC caused by interdiction apply 

10 all 6 surrounding hexes as well as the hex on 

which the air unit is placed? 

A. No. 

1776 

Q. When defending in a fort, and a 'DL2' result 
is rolled; how many strength points are removed 

- one or two? 
A. Two, Doubling affects combat odds — not 
casualties. 

Q. In the CSG may American replacements be 
placed ON uncontrolled Stralegic Towns? 
A. Yes, in general, any reference to "within x 
number of hexes" of acertain location means all 
hexes within that radius, 
Q. In the CSG mav British reinforcements be 
brought on within a fort on a Port hex if that 
fort has American units on top of it? 
A. YES. See CSG Rules l!IA2b and Uld2c. 
Q. May bateaux pass by a fort containing a 
supplied artillerv unit if no units are outside the 
fort? 

A. Y ES. Only British transports on class 2 rivers 
are required to stop for supplied artillery units 
in forts. 

Q. In the CSG may troops embark/disembark 
in a fortified port hex. if that port hex is besieged 
without having to stop outside the fort? 
A. YES. Note, however, they must pay the extra 
5 MP cost for embarking/disembarking in an 
enemy occupied hex. 



TACTICS II; 

Q. On cross-river attacks where there is mort than 

1 defender may the attacker make a selective 

attack or must all adjacent units be attacked if one 

is? 

A. Selective attacks may be made, 

Q. On replacements: the rules say "place units at 

the start of every 3rd turn. 11 The TR.C says the end 

of the turn. Which is it? 

A. The end of the turn. 



DESIGN ANALYSIS Continued from page I 9 

During this initial "sliding" the guidelines 
should be distant preservation. That is, the 
number of hexes between the most important 
features should be preserved, even if it means 
pushing features into adjacent squares id get 
everything "in" a square. For roads as well as 
rivers the number of squares along the path 
should be representative of the actual distance 
along the feature. Make roads zig-zag if they 
were in poor shape, or very wandering, and 
make them as direct as possible iT they were 
straight and in good condition. 

Now the board is ready for the remaining 
natural terrain. As with the man-madefeatures. 
one must decide just how many different types 
of terrain are required. Note that if two different 
types of terrain are to have exactly the same 
effect, consider combining them into one map 
symbol for payability, and adopt a neutral 
designation like "rough terrain" instead of dense 
woods or hills, etc. This is notterribly important 
but it does affect ease of learning the game. To 
decide for a first cut. just which square should 
have what terrain, use topographic maps again, 
and the actual terrain effects from the cam- 
paign. During the research, look for cases where 
terrain effects are important. Then you can 
identify the area on the topographic map and 
treat similar features in other places in the same 
way. One comment about clear terrain. Rolling 
country is easier to defend, even if it is very 
gently rolling, than dead flat terrain. 
Remember, it only takes a slight ridge to give a 
tank a "hull-down" firing position. During the 
Bulge, there were several instances where one or 
two tanks held off whole columns, simply 
hecause of a crest that allowed hull-down 
positioning. 

Once you've arrived at this point you are 
almost ready to proceed to the units, the CRT 
and all the rest. 1 said almost. The final step is 
the"dcsigner's license," the polishing up so to 
speak. At this point you interject terrain 
modifications that provide the realistic terrain 
interactions that create the channels and pivotal 
vertices that the actual campaign revolved 
around. Be careful not to obliterate features that 
are potentially important but never bloomed 
because of the course of the actual campaign. 
One example of designer's license on the Bulge 
board is the Loshcim Gap (square TT-IO and 
the two squares to the west). On topographic 
maps, this channel is not as clear as it is on the 
board. However, if one examines the military 
history of this area, it is clear that this is a 
traditional avenue of attack that is easily 
negotiated if undefended, and a veritable "hole- 
in-the-dam" when the defenses are broached. 

Well, at this stage the design can blossom out 
into other areas, and it shall refer to the board as 
a base for movement rules, stacking rules, 
terrain combat effects, etc- Most of these things 
will have already been thought out or deter- 
mined during the board design, and one always 
has the option of recognizing a mistake in the 
board design and changing the board, just as 
you might any of the rules during the play 
testing. To aid in board changes one might 
consider mounting clear plastic over the blank 
hex sheets and using washable ink onthe plastic 
overlay until the board is "finalized." 

As a conclusion to this discussion of board 
design, 1 would liketopresentanideaforterrain 
designation and movement that was evolved 
during the design of Bulge, and subsequently 
shelved because of the payability problem. 

The system revolves around two properties of 
movement during military operations. Firstly, 
units that have to move sizeable distances to 
attack, usually make the move in two phases. 
The initial phase consists of the overland 
movement from the starting point to a specific 
assembly area near the line of departure forthe 
attack. At this time, the final coordination for 
the attack and the small scale assembly takes 
place. Then at the appointed time the attack 
begins. Of course things don't always go as 
planned, and in fluid situations the forward 
assembly areas are often selected by (or as) the 
point units are contacting the enemy. 
Nevertheless, regimental (and larger) size units 
do not in general move head long over distances 
and plunge into battle without first regrouping. 
Thus, one should consider some movement rule 
that allows for this consideration. The most 
immediate rule that comes to mind is simply the 
one where you charge extra movement factors 
to enter an enemy zone of control. As you will 
see. the system I shall describe here goes beyond 
that stage. 



The second feature inherent in troop move- 
ment during military operations is uncertainty. 1 
can see your thoughts already— He's going to 
roll the dice for movement, just like Monopoly, 
Well, you are getting warm. How about a 
"Terrain Effects Movement Results Table 
(TEMRT)." This beast is not quite as bad as it 
sounds. The idea here is that you can have a 
large number of terrain designations (table 
columns) and one could even use numbers. For 
example, in addition to the gross terrain feature 
(Woods. Rough Terrain, etc.) there would be a 
Terrain Effects Designation number in the hex, 
to tell you which column onthe TEMRT to use 
for that square, (Well 1 told you it was thrown 
out because of the playability problem.) 
Anyway, one could simplify the system to 
include only one column for each type of terrain 
(and type of unit), but the roll on each square 
feature clearly limits this system to games with 
smaller numbers of units. The units would be 
given large movement factors like say 100. Then 
clear terrain columns on the table might have a 
mean cost of 10 MFand a distribution of plus or 
minus two or three around that mean. Thus, in 
clear terrain the unit would move on the average 
10 squares per turn, with the minimum and 
maximum possible results being around 7 and 
13 respectively. One would of course have 
higher costs in the rough terrain, river, woods, 
etc., type columns, and if the movement 
problems in the actual campaign warranted, the 
distribution of values in a given column could 
have a wider range. The assembly requirement 
discussed above would be handled by (you 
guessed it) an "Assembly Movement Effects 
Table" (AM ET). This would be incurred in the 
square prior to entry into an enemy zone of 
control, and the MF penalty would be absorbed 
prior to attempting to move into the attack 
square. The system can become even more 
sophisticated by requiring the attacker to 
designate, before moving any units, which of his 
units will attempt to attack each of the par- 
ticular defending units that will be attacked 
during his turn. Then, he begins the square by 
square rolling, and he has the option of keeping 
the attacking units in the "Assembly Squares," 
rather than attacking at the end of his move- 
ment phase (which he may wish to exercise if 
some of his units just didn't make it, i.e.. "in 
time")! 

Finally, one can think of adding rows to the 
TEMRT to allow adding and subtracting to the 
die roll for such effects as weather, air power, 
movement through enemy zones of control, 
traffic congestion and probably a million other 
things. 

This system, as proposed would be horren- 
dous to contemplate seriously, but even so it 
does have its attributes. It provides some ol the 
uncertainly (in a fairly realistic and calculable 
way) that is present in movement during 
military operations, and gives the player the 
same problems with coordinating the 
movements of several attacking units aver long 
distances that a real commander would face. 
Mare than one battle has been lost because 
troops who should have been there took a 
wrong turn or whatever. Perhaps some features 
of this system can be translated into a more 
workable framework. This would be a 
worthwhile endeavor. 

1 hope these comments will help to heighten 
your enthusiasm for AH games and possibly 
kindle your interest in game design, if it is not 
already there. 1 have found game design to be as 
immense a pleasure as is the playing of the 
games themselves, if not more so. 
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Probably the most esteemed wargame to 
take place during the last 20 years occurred 
recently in London where the Daily 
Telegraph and the Dept. of War Studies at 
the Royal Military Academy in Sandhurst 
organized a grand scale wargame on Opera- 
tion Sealion — the planned German invasion 
of England in 1940. 



Infiltrator's Report 




Wing Commander Stam' rrd Tuck (left), renowned Spit 
meets General Adolf Galland. one of the Luflwalfe s topseoring 
ME109 pilots. 

A panel of German umpires, all of 
general's rank, flew in from Germany. 
Among the air umpires were General Adolf 
Galland, the Luftwaffe ace who in the 
autumn of 1 940 was commanding a wing of 
ME 109 fighters on the French coast and Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Christopher Foxley-Norris. 
The German army umpire was General 
Heinz Trettner, postwar Inspector General of 
the Bundeswehr and in 1940 on the staff of 
General Student, the German airborne com- 
mander. The German navy command was 
held by Admiral Frederich Ruge, who in 
1 940was Commodore of the Kriegsmarine's 
minesweeping flotilla in the Channel and 
involved in the day to day Sealion 
preparations. 




The battle is discussed as the invasion forces land. From Left: 
Rear Admiral Gueritz; Adm Ruge (seated); Genera Trettner; Adm 
Schuenemann; Air Vice Marshall Sir Christopher Foxlev Norris 
and General Galland. 

The players of each side, firmly kept apart 
in different rooms, had to decide on their 
moves and relay their orders to a team of 
umpires. In practise, this meant that the 
Germans had to decide on just the right 
moment to launch Operation Sealion. On 
September 22, the Germans strike and 
achieve partial surprise. 8,000 paratroopers 
are dropped in Kent and despite determined 
attacks by British patrol boats which sink 20 
barges, the 1 st German wave of 90,000 men 
is successfully landed. A small British naval 
force consisting of the cruiser Manchester 
and 4 destroyers is overwhelmed by the 
Kriegsmarine. The initial landings go well 
and the Germans fight their way inland. 

The Luftwaffe, however, is unable to es- 
tablish air superiority. The RAF downs 281 



aircraft while losing only 133. In addition, 
the weather takes a turn for the worse and 
supply of the landed forces proves difficult. 
As the British Home Fleet moves to the 
invasion site, the German position becomes 
tenuous. 9 German destroyers are sunk and 
heavier elements of the British fleet are on 
their way. Despite considerable successes 
ashore, the Germans have already lost a 
third of their landing force, and are running 
short of supplies and heavy artillery. 
SEALION is a failure — the Germans must 
withdraw but due to the presence of the 
British home fleet they are unable to pull a 
Dunkirk in reverse. Only 9400 men are 
safely evacuated with the remnants of the 
invasion fleet. A further 6600 are taken off 
by E-Boats and minesweepers during the 
next two nights. By September 28th, all 
resistance ceases. The British take 32,000 
prisoners and the battle is over. 

Not to be put down so easily, the good 
humoured Admiral Ruge left the British with 
an interesting thought. "Perhaps now we 
should do one on your D-Day landings to see 
if they succeeded." 

Readers may take interest inthefactthat a 
full length fictional narrative of the battle, 
based on this wargame, will soon be publish- 
ed in the United States. Called Sealion, this 
novel by Richard Cox follows the battle 
through the eyes of the pilots, sailors, and 
soldiers involved. Although the narrative is 
fictional, the orders and plans which deter- 
mine the fate of the characters are real. 

NORTHEASTER III (formerly EAST 
COAST II) will be held August 16-18, 9AM to 
Midnight, at the Gilbert School in Winsted, 
Conn., under the auspices of the American 
Wargaming Association. Events scheduled 
t h us far include an Avalon Hill tournament, a 
Diplomacy tournament, and naval and armor 
miniatures. For further information we 
suggest you contact Lee Atwood at his 40 
Coe St., Winsted, CT 06098 address. 

History repeated itself in Contest No. 60 
wherein contestants were required to in- 
itiate an attack against the weakest of two 
beaches. Normandy proved to be the 
weakest beach due to the fact that the holes 
i n the Le Havre para-screen were practically 
unexploitable. Indeed, it isthe porousness of 
the Normandy para-screen that permits a 
good shot at a game busting first invasion. 
Three ground attacks and two SAC's are 
required for success, but the failure of the 2- 
1 attack against the 5th Para will doom this 
invasion unless the other attacks are com- 
pletely successful. Indeed, para units and air 
power are very crucial to the success of this 
invasion: 

Attack #1 — two infantry division vs. 71 1 
Static at 4-1; this is a gift attack that, 
combined with the SAC attack against the 2 
Panzer almost certainly assures that power- 
ful unit's elimination. Only the possibility of 
an exchange weakens its chances. 

Attack #2 — two infantry units vs 21st 
Panzer at 1 -1 surrounded. Why not? At the 



price of two infantry divisions, a 50% chance 
of elimination here is well worth it. 

Attack #3 — two infantry divisions and two 
paratroop divisions vs 5th Para at 2-1 .This is 
the big one! If the Allied player loses this one, 
he might as well start planning his second 
invasion. Unfortunately, the defender is not 
surrounded. 




SAC attacks are made on 2 Panzer and 
Lehr with a 70% probability of elimination. 
Note the isolated position of the third Allied 
Para unit; no one entering the contest opted 
forthis placement. Eventhe winnersdid only 
the next best thing and moved a para unit 
into Argentan for a 3-1 against HQ-B. Both 
methods have one purpose — delay the 
powerful divisions behind Le Havre. Yet even 
though Argentan is a stronger delay posi- 
tion, there is a 30% chance of exchange in 
that attack which will mean no delaytothe4 
Panzer divisions. By not attacking and drop- 
ping the lone para unit, we are assured of 
allowing only one division down from the 
north { 1 st SS) which makes an attack on the 
other two paratroop units much more dif- 
ficult. Even if the result of the 2-1 attack is an 
exchange, the situation is not lost if the best 
counterattack the German can muster 
against the paratroops is a 2-1 . This is even 
more the case if the German player must 
choose between moving the 3 Para Division 
west and aiding the 2nd Panzer or north to 
help the counterattack against the Paratroop 
units. In any event, the Allied player will 
need the expected outcomes on all attacks to 
make this thing work to perfection. 

The ten readers whose solutions to Con- 
test No. 60 came closest were; Richard Klug, 
Cockeysville, MD; Brett Hunt, Silver Springs, 
MD; Curtis Wong, Palo Alto, CA; EdNiemira, 
NY, NY; Gary Behnen, Bloomington, MN; 
Martin Grimm, Glen Burnie, MD; Leroy Day, 
Cambridge, MA; Phillip Caddell, Paris, AR; 
Ron Seamens, Linden, NJ; and David 
Shaefer of Baltimore. Gift certificates for 
Avalon Hill merchandise went to all of the 
above gentlemen. 
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OPPONENTS WANTED/ 

Novice player ol Junior High age needs phm|. 
jppi, for l.-imlTc. Jim Turner. IJI6 Briar 
.oilow Trad. HumsvUfc, lUbfl-a, _5-__. JW I- 
31.7 

]'b> jLI All. p.iii.. hi I \vtl pl.iyci •'! hi^h 

school age. Am irrte rated in funriog a club. 
Will huv U-boat, D-Lfeiy ■61*. ____ne__[nr_J__*J 
Da.id Koch, po Box 5.15, Springdolt AW 

727... 7.F-3.9. 

PP.M opts for P.hl/ , Ar -411 and chess,! 
Average fibvi'i Mill put up jioocl showing Wil^ 
rluv lil end, All Idlers answered us soon us. 
_c..-..d. Km Hill. I9ix So Lowe. Stung-m. 

Ark 72160, 673-liOQ 

Wanted J.lL Cu.td Hem 1414, and An/io 
Musi becampkic and hi lauH ^ood condiiion. 
WU1 take bm offer, willftlsa pay iwaiqa! Wiftd 
or call. John Sherman 5501 __tftwn_ W»yJ 

■->-■■ ji.i ■ ■■■! ■*! *»--■ till: i->" "W 

Death. V tile Sword! . jeLiiii-L- t>r m__k .al war- 
or a 4xii Ifioi maphpard. Chariols. swords.' 
archers, castles, and more. Meet me on the, 
battlclicld! Dave !._„._,„__, 74o5 BeBaVfott 

Al.i ..-.id..., (..liil u._k__. M t.lV4<„. l_7J 



I'BM KlilA.-l.-i.- 1 wl ..,k. bin. lhawlllLll.it, 
.lores Ramev. 2612 Noble Ave, Hike afield. 

Cull! ..._». _T|- It*. I 

F.xpcrc P.in/.iblii/ plaiti ol colle^C-age lonk-i 
[rig Inr billed F I . PBM opponents. Will nlsiJ 
1- [>' Other games robert tTlii.ing. K44 SpfUCtJ 
Hcrk_1c>. Cahl 94707. 524-5709 
Want iih buy SriJia goodcnnditton Send into, 
about iht: condition of game :ind price. W'illiam 
Rom. I9531)wighi Ave. _;imaritli..C...93_i|0. 

_t>J-4X--55.W 

Tor Sale. J ullLind. TTiT Bismarck. 
Guadalcanal. Gem.hurg. '64. F«Kic_ II. Ver- 
dict II. Management, All e.cclleni condition, 
Bid on any or all, L pa v postage- Kennclb F_ 
Jai. 522 Carriaged-le Dr.. Carson CA 90M3 
..12 year old average player .celts PBM nr F II : 
Bulge. H _.. D-Ofty, Stat Han* Wis, PBM for 
Bulge and tt JC, June. F. Hume 4130 Harbor 

Drive. Carlsbad. CA. 9_PMj 

want opponent, for SSrt ah warfainei Write 

1Kb lor di-Uilv All leiUH Will ttr ;■.!;■..■. l-| li.- I 

wanl PHw oppontaK I itm 15. Kevin Ashtr, 
364 Roman Way. Chnta Vbla.CA.1l»H.4» 

lf.J2 

*aw io play? War tuner i numud in waifanj 
1935-1941 with pmes. Kor ail those opponents, 
wantrag Io pby wax gaoteg. Dive Hill. 51*31' 
IlLTisiM.i:-.- Avi,. Eiuino LA. L'tiiioiv Cnl 
■JIJI&, 7M 54HI ^^ 

I i'.^kiliU !■■: I I I' sp['..ii.n:- i-il!.. I i;nn >E H 
.iit-.i. piini.Li'LK .iiiiTi-'Il-'I .n [jNisal Miiiuliicioni 
«il(. ;„ l-'jin/L-rHJiL*.. Willbm S Hl7^ii\. 1326 

r-tiocrh Hi . hi^^J -y ■JJ?33. 4^-^ln 
l'»M ..iix 1 L...iL-7T'TFiir/ nl.ijL-T. All kiicm 
■Dcwered. Ali.ii play III I'-hlii^. D-Day, H-krisj;. 
S-jii-jd Any stubs in Ornate Co urn? Tim 
I liompsur. V232 Crocus Ave. hcontiiLn VjHey. 

CA 927l)h. M47-97M 

Opponent:, u-anicd ku Piin^crhlit/. Rivli[ukii\ 

WSJ. Jtillartd jnd .irrifiH I hduc 5 ywrs s*p 

Witf Hike uny ^idc. Rk-liiiTd !.un.fn 3451 
Sir;iir<nd. KJuhland C'A. 92J46. Hfc2-707' 
Chjlltnge ihe Ostrich Wjr mjiihirii' jrid vou'll 
.be annihilated "ilhAiii men:;! Anyone who 
enjoys seeing I hfi I ufmyeui up pieee-meal. Play 
.me FTP in jnvlEiin^ John Obirich 2919 
li ■; i ■ • ■ i ■■ •■- 

1 will r>uy '-.hm ol print" pniu-s inn eondukiii! 
eompJetc nr noi W. Hoffman, IS Mud son. 
Oafrlafld: Cj. 94607. li 36- 1 41 6 
V\Vm FBMi.npi.ntms nr FTF Haie^l garnes 
hui Waterloo. Have nq PBM -.ht-ci Rundv 
■ Biitkr. ^52 N, M*|aa Orange. CA, 9266T. 

6.W-9M4 

.FTF- anj tumu I'MM I;k-1 W-L>o, I >- m.n. . H 
of B. 1776. jrd Blii^-k Willamwei .11 l^iti* 
wlthinlSdsy* HiwpMwfa^JtrfelTrwrjMeri 
Foa)CumroIr«.2M E. birsl Ave. Oxruid.CA. 

gMgftjggJi 4S3-1!ifi3 

ETJtnted rnembenj PTiveniide WirgmiM ctub 
Paul Sissenstein. H76H <iferteoe Dr., Riverside 

CA 92593 , fijj^iXU? 

Warn i.> hln'iemims Mail. Weber. 302QS Via 

i Bn.icti. R P v. CA j^I*. J77-K2dj> 

For SliIl 1 "p LiLitk (i-tini,ii y:i-ii£. W.nu u. I'BM 
Bixmaik if you s.hoiv me how. Also want ripi-on 
non to improve AH jumc-. Hill Tmdiiri. X40n 
^oofida Cl s.h- i ,i I ;i ml'.i. I. \ ■>.^:d.3H.i..^i: 
Will setl or irade An/id CO BO. Choice. 
J in land. I.eMuns. Mafij^cTntnLSitrnmil Ail in 
good io exoefleni eonJ I td li enJj aia*«f offtn 
I eoniider honptablfc Mihc Becker. 2C-59 
Ku^niat [>r.. S;;n Di^..' -\. ^ 21223. 277-1)16^ 
G.ipcn pl.oer desire!, i 1 1 .ippont-n!- tin jII. 
Avalao Hill idjireb Ruben Hanjttivay. f*3fi-D' 
Hyde Purfc r> r .. ^Hn Dwgo, C'A.. 92119. 443-. 
537 1 

\V ; || ii>,:i . L iHi,ni-,iii. ' .ins ljiiil- \i-. -\ II Aide 

76. Wiint n. puririiiiM.- JiiiLmei. Bi=.marX und 0- 
bkiat, Don't write until July 3ft h, Brad Hen- 
diicks 735: WmKlji^e. San nicjto. Calif. 
Dill o-f prifil in i'ii:. i onld .lnlLioil unit liinrri.ui 

for Jmle. Conlnet me lor lermi. and eund fo-r 
purL-hiise VWILiam W. Weber. 10241 Oj-o/co 

Rd .S.in |), tT n. f.\o:|ij. 27K-24S: 

Wanl(s3 (ippamnl l> r"3«y. P-blil/. f^iTj 
laveiagf player). Alsu warn m buy Juiland. 
(Good ic- ex mnd.i Brian Dana, 3023 Bandoni 

Aw., San I in -, A 945M), 27H 1530 

Cavaliers ( Puul Mjnkie»ic/) l%| OOPS B Hall 

Cliiini]'. 112-3). 1974 boulball Lcofuc riaHi 
joan fmayhe twu Leagues This year -one AH 
and one based on NFL Plavh.K.fcj Jim Reiltv, 
;w3* W l.aVc.ne. Sanlh Ana CA 92504. (7|4) 

55&7I 19 

For Sale: 1*14 in "mini eondil ion'tnever used). 
romnlele wuh a 1914 PBM. ku (4 pedi] for 
'SI 5,00. Veiv reaionahle. Warn PBM opponent* 
A k. Siali nhirdd. Bul^e. D-Day. Chriv R- Carler. 
2334 Sa.nla Anita Aw^S. tl Monte. CA9I733. 

;j[.t| 443-4477 

I'h'n, rttUf. I -40. wini if.. aHL-L.pm-!, = i ;l .ri I LI 

imosi AH Roheri D, Harmon. 2219 Creendale 
DC Soutn San braneiseo. CA 940KD. 4 I5-H7S- 

ibti 

I'm ifflarefUd in any Civil War games Any 
: oulf(. Any game. Tom Boyd. P.O Bo\ 1272. 

r,ir:oL-i: t a 'J^.'su. :ii^-6^-r'.o 
1 ii .i I,, -.:■ ph-i, P'hm/ T.i'fi. Ak. Btil^e. Ar/i.i 
f Rlii7kr.. Mid Undcfened in pbm. vveekentfs, 
evenings only, Jim Elision. 440 Warwick Dr., 

■jiHM.r ,. -i -i -. : Jl. 
Will pbm anyone in 1776 Will kill anyone as 
German In IUMI Adam lid, JIOOC Cezanne PI.. 

v.... ,.!!.,,, I H I!-.. r\ '-.i .!... vv...;.-^ 
Novice *ishLnji li 1" opponent! lor 1914. W-lo-o. 
t77S, R-war. Also wiih la buy mini L-ln.ai oc 
BLsrnJrd . Will pav opt J4IJ. Ed Becker. 24*36' 
Eilal St.. 'WpodLand Hitls.CA 91364. ita.K-9219 
Art irieiL-.ioi \lt pl.H\iTs in the Ukiah aiejpi 
Philip Allen. B35 Mafa Way, Ukiatl. CA^54S2.| 

4&2T0661 I 

I arrt. jn inexperienced playei badly needing io' 
develop I ean PBM P-oliit. pi Luftwaft oranyi 
gante ynu want and can learn qutekly. Russell 
;Part. 4790 Lafayette. Vemura. CA 93003, M4- 



Wil! trade ar sell U-boai: Richard Brywit fth 
'Waisgn Blvd,. Security. CO S09II. 3C3-392- 

3577 



OPPONENTS WANTED 

Wjfahineion. IXC. 21)007. 9r5-2n [ l2 

W.iiiL ail 4 i>|!|"'!-:..-r l l<<: .r 1 '. -\ I ! (i;i~lt l.i ph"M i. J 

Hi Andrew McHwbIiw, M33 Tm«y PL. 

W;ish.U.C. 20008. 462-9060 

Warned v*-vIili;.~T.'cma'nH. Civil War. vVIl] pay 
reasonable pritir. Main interesi is ofl t^me 
boards, W'j|| pay for pn%iai;c Russell F-, 
Maqtrejinr. J4-14 Schiins. Orlando, li.. 3280b. 

tpSXWJ.441]: 

Will huy J!lm.i.s[ am Ml pine Will pay any 

tei+M.nahlc prioc Alio is there any eluhs in 
'Atlanta area".' Will bubwej all IttLeia. ErncM 
Winn'iv .W4K N. Druid Hill* Rd. Decatur. GA 

IIHI33 f>3n-2»4S 

As'itlisl" pfayei ol nd«H age desires III op- 
pnnems in the Rome area. ALs-o warn lohuy AH 
Ci\il War iOLd hiu'k iwne^ of ihe General. James 

l.iren, \ Ken*.ra Dr., Rome CA 3"lh2 732- 

4j*20 

■Vre I here ,im .t.iod -..ini;ir;l;ir.B ;i round to lend 
nienni'vheei Irom tfieir G-cuu| irduetion pad'.' 
1 win phn.W-l,>..asFrench( I have kill. Jeffrey 
Su/uki. 45-JSB KuBUmomJ Plate. <ancolie. 

HA 96744. 247-1)232 

Looking lor jttw.d lt>sers in B-krieg. P -hiiK. W- 
loo. pPm. AIL Leuers answered. DavidSchapiro. 
POH I03i>4 -9:ilvi.. Sn.L u-1 /.on, Urael 
fuuiL liit'i \u,.inL .iijL- nii.yti iKtj: in i'p 
ponentsin Whj nr I77h AnydubsinCaJvert 
Ret-ion'' Jcii Roberts. B72 Campbell Ave. 

Calvirei City. IL MJ4W. ri^H- 194K 

hm sale! Co.l W.„. I'erleei enndin<m hid W.ll 
Iradc for An/io and G-eanal or U-huul and 
An/ii.ui S-gntd and AwJo. t pay pottage. Greg 
Ciehoracki. 13240 Commereiiil. Chicago. II 

Mlf.33, 13121 {.46-0068 

Am AHorienial w-ar ^aminj!cluti\ in Ctncnj:.!'! 
PJMStCOnUfl nic. Raymond <. l.ekait,7.W0N 
I'uuima. cmcuj.... II 1 f.Q:._6. 7M-27K. 
Wanted tiTi^\: . u k ' 1 1 ■ K.lJii'. W_ t , P-hlu/. -\- 
fcorp^. I77n. jind seven other AH garner. I have 

all (j..iines Irtleresled in duhs in _rea_ Thnmas 

Kone/al. 5J2X S .awyci. Chicago. IL W632. 
312-471-1479 

WhaL's Wrong Ultri C_ ' 1 1 ■ i.- ,i J±-l" ' \:. .^ll.J.lOltl-' 

Pbm T«vii^ li. Bin? k. t-spiei. Maud. 

Stalingrad or Itt all but B-xricg. No pbm 
experience. Have pbm H-kncg need insiiruc- 
tloW Awerajjc RizhaCd O'O.nnot. 7.31! S, 
Clyde Ave.. Chicago. [I _g__ft 3I2-2BK-5616 
WLLryjimc pJaycis v.anlcd. 14 yrs. average. 
Kranec40. l.tiEt. Willin^toiry pbm. No kits, wilt 

pjv tin lull. Am [Labs alutind here": 1 J.irtiilban 

Babhin. KI5 Soot* Blvd. Evasion. II. 60202. 

SWe-!H5J 

Allies _anti\l (or Wmerloo yam. I am' 

Napi.lenrl Benlic >'. Beverlev, 7064 Grcnnan, 

Nilcs. IL W»4]<. 3l2 , V>66-.s47^ 

.lr Piiph pl.LjLi w.LiiL?lil oppont iik lor B-kric^u 
K-ipicl. lull, andi Midway. Will answer any 
Iciier. Are anv dubs arouiid'' Henry Velden/, 
810 M, CoyJer. Oak ftirk. IL G0M2. 3 |_-3StV 

6_?8_ 

Warned fi-ho_t. wilt pay SI5.90. Also, ir 
inii-ie%Led m iMminy small cHih in Indmna-ll 
aiea. Comaei me. Charles Braekney. you've 
gotten mv letter, rijjht? Joe Sikor^ki. 1411) N. 

I :ithr.ip Ave. BiVcr FofrM, ILWl.105, ^IJ-.IM- 

1\M 

Average Jr. high scticol ->u: liciircn fif op- 
ponents in LI- Day. Bulge. Waterloo. B-kiiesL 

Will alsn UWle AOJIP f_r Bismarck. 1914. C- 

canal ->r U-bo_l. Carl Hill. I20H Lung Court. 

Sleiling tLnlQSI, MS-4»lft 

WolIJ like io play hi Kutisru-i 1 . H wiT '. I 
ivtITe. 1776 and P-htii/. Also Mil fmyO-canjil 
for _|0.00, Am experienced and tif junior high 

ape David Dielriub. 97H Spruex- St . Winnelk,.. 

H 60093. 446-5351 

Please help. WoSS [Aw io huy H-marck. G- 
ean_l. U-boat. Preferably in jjoud eundition 
Your priee. Fif (nt M-way, R-war. a-krieg. O- 
Nii;: lim Ireland. 4111 Ben Hur.Clcrmnni. IN, 
4o234. 2a3-X594 

Walil lohuy all All games, especially B-mamk. 

U-boat. An/io. ,1-land and <i-e_njil. Will buv 
others John Gray, RK2. Coal City. IN 47427, 

H3-M-56U7 | 

Ail llicn an. ■A..i:-!ir.LT-ni Duhi.isC'innlj'' F|l 
ahoul aiiviliirij. Ronald Haas. RJ_. Him 
tingto-l. IN 47542 

M«dcd pbm Lor In in S-gr.o, Hul^e. U-Dav. 
AK. R-tt.ar. 1776. p.bliu.G-e_n_|. fllii/. Mi|dii 
nee-.i phm sheci Io cop»-| Roger Came. 2&2K 
F-oa Harbour Ln., Indianapolis, IN 46227. 7K7- 

H657 

Juiland l..rir.idLi.i sell .Will LradL- fur An/ii...r 

G-cinwl, If not Iraded for will sell (to _[2.0U. 
Wish to buv B-marck. reasonable price. Mike 
Haragan. 4740 H 77tK St,. Indianapolis IN 

g2-0. M MW 

Desperate 1 Want ftl opponents lor any AH 
games, AI*o kiiii ("hancellorswltc any con- 
dition! Are there any clubs in area Humid 
Jensen 3459 Riscayne Rd.. Indianapolis. I* 

46226. 1S97-1672 

v.. mli!-.;' I ol- ?■: Ill .,ppin'i..c,l/ itu I'-riii':/. ( i ; 
hlir£. L-I94U. R-War Call smear anyi.nL-al pbm. 

'Che>s. any i.iher gamers in area contact me 
M.li I in 1 r Ll .|. .L.:i. H,.-, v. lyr e. IN 47973 
AiTUJiin! Mu..t bin "rii-mtr.-k" ;snd "Juiland"'! 
Will ftf Rich-war and K-spiel Jay R Savlm, 
4933 Yart Rd.. nooth Bend. I N 466,(4. 2 19-291- 

446J 

Warned B-mnr.-k. I .tool. Ao/i... IMMmgood' 
condiiion. Will pbm P-blii/, W-1«J. K-spiel 
4 Novice) Derek H_ok, Apt. I3)34»H River 

Rd . Went l.jrLO sii;. J\_____!_ 

Ftf opponent warned lor Midway. R-W. E 5 - 
Hill, Beginning player Very much *anls|o learn 

bul has no opponcnu. I.oren (.. Robinson. Jr.. ■ 

J'O.Hnx jjtl, Cres[«,-mid, KV-i <Mll 4. ^41-9777 

Average player. 27, desires ftf, pbm oppnnentK 
(or l-ud. nr B-krieg. Have no pbm kits, but witl 
share expense. Any cLubs in the area? John L 7 . 
Hflrleil. J44 LaSallePL. Louisville. KY 40210, 

502-77jj-74g2 ; 

Want fif nppontrili kn BlOtl AH war j_irllt_ 
■\Imi Lii.kio.i: Inriit opprin.oin in Ml'- I ,-.,Lh,ii: 
Strategy Noel Vvgn, it., 6907 Argonne Blvd.. 
N ew Orleans. I A 7QI24. 5Q4-2JJ2-B497 
Fll opponents wanted for 1776. D-Day. Bof B. 
B-kneg France 40. R-War, M-*ay, A-korps. . 
W-loo. S-grad Vou don't have « chance, liui 
cumact me anyway, I'm Scales. 131 Oamage 

Ave. Auburn . ME. 042 H), JH 2-?7'JI . 

Wauled nppLi lit ills In- I ■ liw d!t. Midwviv. il- 

krieg. Fr. 40. D-Day- Will buy pbm kit if 
necessary. Any AH gainers in Aroosiock Coun- 
ty, Maine? Wavnn Welton. RFD 4. Houlton. 

ME 04730. 532 2695 

High school competitor desiits li( opponent (or, 
moM AH gamci. Chess, and WWIi minaiures. 
Willing to learn new games. Terry GriiTin,' 
Ouarteri IIB A^.. Mj>2in>5. J7S-J.5S6 
(oi S:lL-: tr-:.i!i;.l i L-oodj. Phui A-koips ,'.-■ 
Germans or France 40 as Allied! Have many 

Oilier AH games Luo. As'erageiLS rsperl plaVei. 

Fred Cockey, 307 Wyndhuisl Ave., Baltimore, 

^0.1.10.433-3647 . 

Jr. High school age W.niii:ig pbni ii|![iii:K'iii-. 

for Mfika Korps Malcolm Green. 1010 

■ ' " iAve.. Ballimore.Mn 21211^..-.,^ :..'.'n 



OPPONENTS WANTED 

Avg, player wis.hci III victims lor Stan . An/in 

(Kursk. | Also pbm Bulge. Prtfel | Na-iislhul will 

win either way. CWC is looking for new- 
member*. L.arj Rush-II. 213 Blenheim. Hallo..' 

MP 21212. 377-7652 

Games for sale or Iradc Write lor info, on 
Diplumacv and Origins WWII pbm games. 
Will moderate all fcsimesi for small fee Neil C 
Topoltiieki. 932 Palladi l.!r . Hatio.. MD 21227, 

242 7255 

Help? HI opponent wanted lor A-korps. l.ufi., 
P-hliU. K-spiel and B-kneg and Fr. 40, R-war 
Will learn other AH games Bob Weiss, 3324 
I vnne Haven Dr.. Haiu,., MP2i2Q7.655nr,5il 
llavj Ia-Mlio- and C*U 154:0 I ol y.iW Uwd 
ciind, Rest offer. Let ten answered. Andy 
Wright. 440h W.lmslow Ftd . Biilto MD 21210. 

467-11779 

Wish to buy 1914 VVjni cupcncnced pbm 
oppootnl lor W-loo Wiih io learn line points ol 

NapOlMtl strale^V M4, R-war phm Any 
dubs' Havent phm kils. Jell Marshatl. B04 1 
Jackson Hlvd.. HelAir. MD2HH4. S7V-IIJ4H 
It yuo would IlVc Io play mtllti-playei phm 

game-, tell me -hick ones Send vour voles IXK 
Pad Dlel*. 90(1 ManordateLane.Ellic_ltCkv. 

MD .'ln-.v 465-M46 

Avi-raj;c ailull ..ill phill S-ciiiil. W-Ilh.. Bulge 

(Tournament) Peter Boytim, 4Uo Armstrnrig 
Cl.. So. b l.auiel M E> 2IJ!i HI. 49W-2430 

Wi.iij- .ill- ill |" ! . i -■. : - r ■•'-is'Lis III hv! M-...'L I -LI 

G-biirg. W-loo Willing to learn other* Have- 
average condition C-tiaal for sale or Irade. 
Donald Cornjiao 3 Delaware Dr.. Fores) Hi... 

MP 20021. 83^5643 

Wanted! Ill opnmK-h in Balm area Will play 
S-gr*d, AK. W-loo, M-way or Chess i am an'" 
enperienced above _v_f_ge tvargaitterof- years! 
James C. Robson. 342 High Knoh Lane. 
Heistersiown. MP J I I ft, MjjMg 

Wanted upporlents Toi pbol Owil most AH 

~ icl Ave,. 



W.im In .mp..r:eiii.s.ii I J C. area. Will play most | 
AH games Will be Allied player in D-Day, A-i 
kgips Wpni in huy G-canal ingootl condition! 
Chris -a-n uain_-. JSll 35ih St.. _ N.W.,j 



Will pbm 



-*--: 



my wargames but have i 
io contact anyone who designs their uwn games 

Wanl Io buy original nr copy of Trafalgar 

.Michael Keller. 1702 Meadow C'i.. Balto., MD 
21207, 944-1 IS2 



Will >cil I .III. I-V.;j. hVrn;ilk. (i-ui.l.il. D- 
Day. K-spiel, and LeMans. Will phm most 
BuMx. Am iivg. h.s. senior. Jonathan 
Gingrich. 100 Avon Hill St.. Camb. MA02I4O. 

6l 7-_76.6??6 

Ronton area game-rs firld ■inpuueuls and leant 

mote about the ■\nR-ricaii WargLiming Associa- 
tion at the MIT Strategic Games Society.- 
Kaiijidjo alternoons. 3rd lloor Walker firing.. 
MIT campus. Robert £ Ruppen. lis Inman 

Canibrid^- MA ,02139. 492-2411 

WiLnied- .lutkLn J. mobilualLon churt* lor 19 14. 
phm Lu(t.. An/io. Will pay well (or games and 
charts, t need them desperately Larry 
lihovfti/. 4 Munaiinock Rd. Chestnut Hill. 

MA 02lb7. 33--CWM 

b.l Survival, tv^picl. rVkrieg. both editions 
Bball. F"b_IL more. UB to sell. [51200). Wj|L 
answer inc|tiiries. provide Iriendlv opposition!!. 
all. Want to form leagues Bill Hecket. 144 
Washington St.. leominsler. MA 01453. 617- 

537-2943 

Opponents; 1-waTfe. R-war. P-blit? Peter 

ScholmeVer. Huddle Club Rd . I.evingtou. MA 

02173. B6I-T4..I.2 

Am s.. :i r l-.i. in ■_■- - f.tic'J \?n t:luhs'.' W ill plus lit 
AK. L-40. I -wade. R-war. flulge. B-kneg> P- 

hlit?. M-waV iant a novice) or S-grad lam an 

intermediate! Jonathan Wcis. 6*8 Mt. Henna c 
Sch,. Mi. Her m a n. MA 0I3M. 4W-5H9H 
Wanted- Issue Vol 30. N. i 4 Reasonableprice 
Also Air Empire. Witl pjv postage. Have U- 
boai to sell. Kidbard Marshall, 22K Centra! 
Ave- \-athiim, MAI>:iV4.t.|7-4J4,7291 
NnvLce-lmer p I li x _ ■ want- phm t no kit) nr (tf 
opponents: lor P-bluv. M-way. J-lamt. 1776, aV 

krieg. Diplomacy. Anyune hvanl good G hLirg 

Isq.iiiel'? "Tom CalEahun. 7 \oon Hill Rd.. 

Norfolk. MA 020Sb. 52H_-_347S 

Wanted back issues ol The lieneial io JwroK 
uriicles pertaining io Krieg, R-»ar. ^--grad. (.- 
waft Sc I'M i/ Will return origLnal issue prompt- 
ly and in same ennditinn received. Arthur 
LaRncqtie. 24 Henry St.. Winchester. MA 

aiita) 

Wanted: Adult South Shore gamers III 
Midway, B-kricp. AK. P-blil7. G-eanal or any 
game ibat vol have. Former AH fanatic retur- 
ning ijfler seven vetirsabsence. Clinl Mallhews. 
493 Morton St, Sioughli.n, MA 02072. 344- 

9560 

SeiAiui! i-icnilmi- In Midwest Gaoling 

^ssociation. l.iil of one thousand gamers' 
addresses f with interests) for □real Lakes slates 
tcxcept NY and PA)and Ontario. 50« from me. 
lewis Pulsipher. 423 N. Main Si.. Bellevuc M ! 

491)21. M6-763-927I 

■V.vija- p).nT ol high school aj;e needs op- 

ponenlsfor AK. P-blit., S-^rad, F-40, ftf Will 

arts wet all letters, Andy Ploompuu. 1 1*9 Clio 

Rd.Clio. Ml 4S420 686-111 lb 

Good 14 vr. old player wishes ftf onlv for P- 

blil*. AK. L-warie, D-Dav Wnuld likelo learn 

more. Would alsolike to join MOW. John Van 
Alsten, 9191 Sarasota Cl.. Detroit. Ml 4H239. 

?.'3-"Jtl.U ■ 

"ski!-. -..■:! IV.4. G-^;,i:.il. l-l._r.Ld A.I in _-._L-i._r_t 

condition. Win trade Sot A-korps, S-grad. G- 
hurg. or Chancellors. George Andler. 19957 
Artdowr. pet_-L.it Ml 4H203. 5.93-9223 

Average high school gamer _«____£■ fS iippi-OCnl 
(or S-grad. F-. B-krieg. G-burg. l.tifi . Bulg^c 
Will buy game. mu_ hav. G-canal, Aniio. Win 
pay postage Dan McCarty, Bs 55. RR L. 

Gwinn. Mil 49141. 346-6321 

Average player. i.hi(_b school age for S-g.rad. B 
o( B. D-Day and AK. Have no phm kits. Peter 
Mjllan Sprin),. KilinJalc. Ml 4H242. 4372234 
Wanted U-bi.ai Also Bismark Must he com- 
plete, very dc.pcr.tte Brian Dc Meester, S43 
lt...s.-.Mi..d. Jc.iis.i.-.. Ml 4942.. 45 7-9807 _; 
A__T.i)i_- |il;. ..ti I _K i _,:int. i .pjs.i_.vn:-. hir V--Lm. 
S-,grad_ Bulge. B-krieg. 1776, Strategic, Jutland. 
Pbm only, All letters answered, Also inlerested 
in buvinj. G- canal. Scott Peih. 1050 W Stein. 
I aSall.. Ml lril4S. 2f>9-2302 

Novice interred in til in Alt D-Day. in- 

terested in learning P-blit. and other land 
game:.. Anurous to contact wargamcr. in 
Midland. MI area. John Gerald Gleeson. 141 
Spring St*RR fc, Midland. Ml 4S640.5I7-631- 

0611. 

I'hrr Advanced H-marcl:. t:l any w.Lrgani.. 
e>.pri_ially 1 776 Games for sale alsoor (orlrade- 

Siill wani Mi;1..,i. pim-i rulesA opponent. Lyle 
Mindlin. 2172I Beverlv. Oak Pari., Ml 4M237. 
' LI 3-7421 

hiterrr. pbsn up|ii.iieiits wanied li-; ''.fs. El ,-! ii 

DD, R-WU Want __.ll.r_. in 1-2 germans in 3-4 

We'll work nut rules selhnj- excellent An/io lor 
S6.CS0, Roheri Goodnch H I_i96_' Rvland. Red- 

ford TWP. Ml 4_.2__.. 535-9MH 

Want Io buy C-ville. Civil w_i. U-boat. R-war 
WiLI consider lowest offer. Name your price in 
initial letter. Norbert Harihharger, 71 1 
s . _._„-!__ '" : - ■■ ':■... ! v -_ "■' ,_ : ._:._' N _ 
Looking (or plav. rs in ihis area. 3-5 ol us meet 
weekly and play AH games. Also great 

.Diplomacy matches. Give me a call. Gary 
Behnen. S-16 Morris Rd„ Blooming. on. MN 

55437, S3 1-6*57 

Adult phm" o p'p's 1 wantvd lur D-Day. Bulge. 
F40. W4oo. Several games for sale Send for 1 
price list and description (include .tamped 

envelope). David Minke, 91 l-22nd Av, 5. 254. 
Minneapolis, MN 5.404 [■ 



OPPONENTS WANTEV 

Will trade L-B. 1914. W_uld prefer J-land. G 

.canal. Would also like into, on miniatures. 
Michact Hanson. 2200 Brvant Ave. So Apr 
10&, Minncripoiis. ' ^ ^-i ^, '74-30(16 

S..MLL IlilES. --.Ilil.il IlLl. ll.Cil^ M|.plH..|LlV in W- 

loo, Also can plaj Bulge. G-eanal and H-maick 
indl Mike Seou. 202 III St.SW, New Prague. 
MN 5607 1 . 736-3578 

Wilt sell Mim.i_.c.i..ni .:-!;i-.1. y... 0[<-'-' ("": * 
will answer all letters Want fif gamers in K.C 
j^-.i. Michael Hotserts. .149 M. Oak Irfwy. 
Kansas City, MO 641 In. 452-9053 
Wanted: G-canal for _ I _. M or under. Meed no! . 
have „ll i roop counLers. Also need pbm nppo- 
i.eni to. AK and Tac II. Anv clubs around'. 1 
David Dale. I5U3 N. 2nd ^1.. St. Charles. MO 
63301 ,—„ . 

Need III iipptii:Vi:is h'- AHcian:-. I Icmtl".- u'.-I 
U-boat. Will huy or trade He* G- Burg, unused 
Q-canal John Tremblcy. 323 S. Ctore Ave.. 
W.SKT Grove.. MO 631 19. 96I-7KI4 
Onecopk ol'J-land hui. fair cond... coinponents 
enecrien! and complete- Only played Ihree 
times. Will sell, send ol.ers. Roger Olson. H." 
Miles Ave.. B ill i rug., M I S9 1 112, 4l.fr-2-.2-ia.i44 
10 ycat old Uuikirijc lor 17 i _ n.nd.r to 20 year 
Olds for phrrt opponents in Ak_, W-I.io. Hohb) 

Zaleske. 3308 S. 1 13 St.. Omaha. SI-J6K14.. 

m_____i 

College .Ldull oppi-iiclits .1 arlled phm flulge. 

AK, W-loo, D-Day. fi-burg. C __.nl. S-grad. 
fif J-land. M-wav. R-war. Origins. P-hlit/. Luff 
f-40. mi. B__t_KbB.ll., Football. 1776. 
Diplomacv, Walter Kevin Hatch. _36 Shore 

It __l_ H-.,..,i:._ VI oh-:.- 1 .■ill- 2 6^3712 

Will phm An/i.i, S-g.ad, T-l I, W-lijn, Hulge, A- 

k.i.ps. D-Day. P-blit/ either side Expert adults 
onlv No phm kils die roll honor system. All 

rcplv. Rill Scotl. _M_(Chellen Ply, _'li_.rry Hill. 

NJ.0B034. 3,6-0040 

Jr. hi uli ;_>:_ plan-i iitcds l(i opponents lor R- 
war. M-way. S-graU. Will takeeiLher side Write 
limited to NJ. FiedDameron.7tt Tall Gals Rd . 

f. Il.itnvv.i_-I. VI [JSStri, 20l->S4-IJj27 

boi tUUC <"■_:_■_[. E.siiiiOk bach game to highest 

hidder over Si. 50, Send no money with hid, 

OpponenESwaill.dli'l l'-hlit. bolhsides;24sils. 

Brian I.. BcnnccofT. Rv 38 RO I. Egg Harbor. 
NJ U_;2I5 

.dull begmni-r s.-ck-. i.pp.ini-ni-. tur in pkii oi 
area. Ha vr several new panics and am willm[!lo 

play anv others, Jeff .frown. 109 7., Lilenwood, 

Lanwoiid. NJ 07023, _.1.9-IB25 

f'hsll opponent I l _ B'krieg.. basic game. Mo 

options, vvi.5 pay 52. (Ki inr '..-. ynur phm ko Abo 
pbm chess, checker. I'm a novice, h.s. age. 
n_Dtna_ E- Kenny, 29 s Second St.. Jersev Ciiv, 

NJ 0730-!, , 

Wanted phm III nil AH tamo also wish to 
purchase old An/Lo will pay SIS to S20. Frank 
SanMiguel, 1114 Robert Ave.. Mav» Eanding. 

VJ, Oi.3311, 6______! 

W.mlrJ like mcmricr. \,rr|iccloh 150th I'all/.r 
Brigade. Also (l( plavers (or S-grad and Hlit.-. 
Chris Ward. 2140 (tangs Ave.. Neptune. SJ 

07753, 744-7049 

\". .ii.'i-.I _ - i ■ [---. - 1 . . - 1 . i -. | -l-i . . - I i ■■. l. > ■ " ... 

M-way Would like full G-canal. Interested in 
Shakespere. Survival, novice adveragi- Rov 
Csirrotl. 116 Nepiuen Ave. Neplunc City. NJ 

07753. 774-5077 

U-hoai lor hiiiiiiL-sL bidtL-r siartint S> fit) ..us 
pbm players aniuud". DaVe Gairetl. 4_>9 Hronk 

___j i _1J:L!_l^___.______J_IJ_.':_L__': ."______: 

l-i f (or any AM ._..i-_--. ^ il -.\_.tl and provide 
g.tmes. Win, r. Johnson. 414 Abboti Ail-.. 

i Ridgelield. NJ 07657 

! Wanted: pbm opponents lur D-Huy.S-eiad. A- 
ikorps Highschool age or above please, l.ance 
.Cir. — . in Alpine I rail, .p.ina. N.I []7S7|. 729- 

i 97iH 

G...1.I !-. .-■■.-. i.c w.rganiti intL'restL'd n in li 
Day. Hul^e. 5-fctd. p-Mfc. B-kriqfr F-1940. 
!W-|oo. Phone or write sorrv no phm. Perry 
Hint, 91 F.dgemoni Rd . Up Montelatr. NJ 

IQJMj. 744-9-279 

jl Will destiov anvonc io phm P-hlil,-. Hulge or 

!D-Dav. Willing to ..II Anrio. he_. O-hurt and 
;_i-boal. Send otfers. Will answer all letter* 
.Rick Riphihand. 339 Blue Hill Terr., Wvckofl, 
I N I 0I4.-CI 



A. ei age play, i i.| p luj.1. ._iu d__p_T;it_-h needs 
fli((orG-hurg.Rtilgc New at bulge bui WdllFight 

.ii. bitter end! Learn other AH games. David 
iDowning. SlOO 4._1 S.W.. Albyueique, NM. 

M7102. H77-5572 

■\: i. jiliiyci i"ili/c.i:i!-. strks phm Lipp. merits in 

.Bulge. P-hlit/, S-grad- If you have any ideasi 
■aboil! programming it h gamesin Fortran, v-rite.: 
fDavid Durtmore. 3332 June. VH. Alhu^uer^ue. 

I SM H7II l.50_-299-_2tHs " 

Kelp! Need l.il -il iiianh.-nJ I., . .-l-.,_._, I. Will 

jhtiy who'e game i( neccssaryl Will buy map- 
board lor 550. I pa. postage must he in good 
eondh inn S-P/4 Donald D. Harrison. Ill, 5C.55- 

___±_____J___i_i. r, _.' 4 _ ; "_: sPt >^VAV09in5 
Leisure!) phm game* "I f ^tih wanted. l_v.pcn-. 
men with simultaneous n.ovemeiit phm usind 
rio stocks. 2f.T Ian L Straus, 455-9B-Q270 K 

j Btry, 1st Bn... 32nd I A. -PO ^Y Q9lb5 

fiond plaver a^e 2S. vfeks ttf and pbm m D- 
Dav. P-blii.. W-loo and K-spiel. Call beforft 

3:31) Mdit iluu Fn. .16-96 1.-9S 74. Cjirl .mlm S , 

;lb7 Fifth Ave.. Rayshore. NY 11706 j 



665- 1 .-J. Bayshoic. NY H7t)f. 

■Adult player wanlsTlfplayeis Only" Ful AH or 
.other games. Stephen Gi.-ismg.r. 1 20 Gale Ave-. 
. B-_.|__ NY HWMV. WSJ- 1 JJ-ft 

Will phn; Hul.jjc, (j-hurg Need C-vilk ho.ird 
■ Will buy eountera, hex. G-burg. S^t. who 
■"contacted me try again. John Ad del rio, 35 
iGreenbush St.. Cortland. N¥ L304.. 607-7S3- 
. 0614. , 

\n-.i.-_ h.liiici .i)!. 13 sixk-- |ib:ii .■pp.iiL.HL Io: 

iKrieg. (I'm black] Have no lit One jtame ai a 
'Time, so write me first. John MulLer. ftichard 

.Snir.eis Rd.. [jiiiiL..!;- Spiin^- N\ 

v. Jilted' pnm iippoiLCIII-. in: M.dw.iV n! H-war 

|U_e to buy D-Day. .kilgc. l.-waffe. OuLdoor 
iSurvival. P-hLit/. Average player. Age 1 3. 

'Ll-spe-al. M plat Pii.il! E :ihisl". 1^ Kn.i|.p 

'Terrace. Goshen , NY 1092-., 914-294-9474 
■Ftf D-Day. Midway. ' Wi.ii.rii_., !i-grad. I776. 
Afrika Korps. Risk. Monopoly. Eric- 
McCIUskcy, 74 Wk-_sly, Hick.ville. NY I I.EOI, 
PY-6-.422 



High sehnol ace plasci needs opponents, for 
.1 AH parties. Ftf only in Monroe County 
i. Any clubs in area 1 Guy H_,wk__. 370 

Taylor Rd.. Ho ne y ball-. NY 14472. 624-1739 



High school player wants III opponents NYC 
"or most AH games. Fsprtially interested 
Civil War games, amateurs pr oiherwi_e. 
Scot. Rosenhcrg. IB2-3 1 Radnor Rd. Jamaica. 
NY 11432, 969-3355 



Wanted. Ah.ili .■ilI.1.l-i •. ..: . pav ,.iiu.-,L^t.i-.:v 

price. Alio Vol. 10, Nq r 5 of General Peter 

Loncrgan. 320 Central Park West. NY. NY.. 
.10025. 2I2-7.7-2333 

Fair player seeking oppoitem for R-war. P- 
.bliii.. B-bulge. L-walfe. fl-krieg. other AH 
'games. Sick Kabir. 600 W. 1135 St., NY. NY 

10025. -__. 0971 

■ Need opponents tor Bul*-, S-griid, l)-D„V H- 

ikrieB. Have pbm kit for Bulgj only. Will buy 
Jm_*t games cheap. Will go half on pbm kit. 



OPPONENTS WANTED 



Vy.iiil.. .vr-Lii'ical- In ..II ,H caiilcs. esprciallv 

:P.MiJ_ and R-war Willing to learn others. Will 
may lowest bidder lot Jutland. Mark Bastian. 40 
. Ramsey Pari.. R.Khcsicr. NY 14610, 4g_.-67 26 
Will join any club inexiiie nee in Rochester irea 
or am willing to form my own Have 33 games 
and 1 need some opponents. Jarrit.. berg. 1620 
Norton Si.. Rn_li_.ii-.. NY Ijjjgg, 4cJ-62l I 
■Paii^erblii. |il> |!Li.n ■_ i ii . wanted. Above 

average cnllf^ age or adull _kib Roll. 27 Del 

■ Verde Rd.. roc ..mci. W 1 4,2 J. 24^-4„" 3 
Looking for ftf opponents io play Stalingrad. P- 
hliti-. W-lou and Afrika Kurps Growing in- 
Iciest m wsrgaming v-i|ji m.iniaiure*BS well. 
Robert R. Holden. 15 faiadise Ur., Searsdalc. 
NY 105,3, 9I4-72.V2459 



&PP0NENTS WANTED 

pbm. For application send scLf-ad dressed 
stamped envelope to Jim Bron, 9223 Andover 

Rd.. Phila., ?A 19114 

Football; would like Io organize a it? AH 
football strategy league lor imeresLed aduhs in. 
NE Philadelphia area and vicinitv lor Sept "74 
Call 722-3769andasklor Bob {N.. calls _-3io 

M7), No address mentioned 

'Wanted Jutland' oi RiiF. 'Will trade Tti_ R-war. 
1914. G-hurg or Tactics IL Teddy Ghhard. 

_..lwa > Si. I .IL.riniw. Prt 13-1?. 521-4492 
Wanted Fif .ipp..ni.-m foi riiu.i AH land wai 
[games. You pick „ide_. Tom Semian. 37il 

Allendale C ir . pHI -I.luj.-.-. PA 13204.77 1 -5351 



mi j..;. 1' 





Will Hade Ami i). like new. foi G-canal So 

i l-i 1.1 -. i in mi t-H.j ijin.di-;_..r_. -i-.i ■.iiuiiipj.iri.ini 
Alhen Thomas. 120 KLmberlv Dr., Syracuse. 

, SY 1.3219. 4---1943 

I'm in-oking lor mature gamers in my area. Can 
navel up to 50 miles. Will plav anything. I own 
10 AH ywmes. Jim Graham. 5506 Wales St., 

CliarlQLte NC 21.213, 704-596-7150 

iWartted: ftf opponent for 1 776. G-burg. D- 
Oay. W-loo. B-ktieg. K-spi.l. b-40 Anyelubs 
around? Ron Mo^es.6151 Spring Ciarden Ln.. 
Charlotte. IMC 2_._I3. 396-7^ 1 5 

■'.'.. ■l.i.- . ;i : . i ■- -_■ ■ ; ." ! i ■■■ l-..- ,nl- ■ . ! |-.|- ■ I 

have no e^penenee in pbm but eager to learn.. 
Any oiheractivt duty manrits out Hisre,' Robert 
Wilson. 223 York Cl.. Jacksonville. N"C 2K540. 

347-1.246 

Opponei.ts wanted Inr P-blii/. L-wafTe. M-way, 
S-grad. UDay, Origins. Anyone interested in 
Eorming war-^-amc club"' Paul Croushore. 10 
Carol Ln.. Athens. OH 45701. 592- 291. 
Novice, age I ft. . esi res' "ftT "play in Columbus 
area. I have no kits buL would like to try pbm. I 
have H-kiiL-h- EJ-lfi. "<-.'.:... I .iihc's Iti.1)iiI_. 
1.7 S 1'liiiSL.t.i.l-in bus. Ol [ 444t>H.4J.2-lH2!J 

Have 12 AH games. Limited experience in all 
1914 will sell or trade, excellent shape, never 

used. Arc there c-lnhs .miund Davton? Charles - 
B. Hi.ks. _03 Wilfred Ave . Dayton. OH 45410,1 

513-2.6-3052 . 

'WanLptunin W- .Alt. M-way, Bul^e. I.oit. ', 

1914. Stalin. nceO kits, you choose side Bob 
Kiss, 350O Hone, bron k, DaVIon, OH 45415 

B9.-I20. 

Wanted: An/io. Jutland. B-marck (oi 
reasonable price and in good condition. Sieve 

Johnson. BtSh.pber(JC»..Overtnn.OH 44074. 
774-ai47 - 

t. .ii ;'.-.. . i.i!-n..iri: is l.-.iliK III. :>l':a. H..I.I 
Bliu. W-loo. G huig, An„io. Taaics. AK, K- 
spiel. Have no pbm kits vet. Want io join or start 
club. NeaS F. Dubbcr. 311.24 MadiKon Ave.. 
l-rkewuod. OH 44H.7. 22__7_j 

W'ant io buy An/ui iimj nihei ijiseonlmued AH 
'gjrtic.. Contaei me lor your price. Also want Itf. 
Tor anv AH jasmes vouor I have ilrett Leonard. 

.'120 [.-fliiljilnli. InVito OH 4.1--M: ^l-Mti' 
Must buy An,io phm l_ ! ■ _ H„.e WWIl 
miniature, lor _ale cheap. Please write. AIL 
leiter. answered. Mark Calvcn. 25.5 McRelh 
Blvd., W Wonhmgion. OH 430H5. 514-__9- 

1.652 

1 4 ...ai :.|.J lok pl.L.ci iii'.ikins: loi :ti c^ui[.c:i- 
lioninarea. Have mosi AH t!.Ln_c. Also wanl io 

knLSw abuJL ar L 'a clubs. David Finley. 1033 N. 

High St.. WorLEi.i'ttt.'n. OH iW>. .BSSliW 
\ ■■■ : .. -..- !.• -.1-: ,■![■• - —■_ i.i :.u \h ,.; . _ 1 1 : _.- 
Irom Sept. on. Will ___ gone all summer. Wilt 
play cither side. Wish to buy good ladies II. 
Ken Taiiman. I. 1.6 Dequtncy Dr . Xeni„. oh 

45_|_ 513^420.560 

An. io' ^e.il Vi. ■ _ , i'i'.'.l-. t.:;ir:.iii _il._ par.i. — 
7-12. Turco 2-3-H, Indian Kih 2-3-12 Musi he 

unmarked Will paV 5.1. 50 each bul lower offals 

'received preferred John David Bchen. IV..1.S". 

Ascot Ct.. Young, .own, Ul. 4451 I 

I Nc.d good iorijiiion. Jutland May trade 
jperiect condition or 1914 for il, E. James 
'Kisnev. 24 Benton Ave,. , Yorkstown. OH 

44515. 

Average to good jr. high school player needy 
opponcnis in OK area. Have- Lult., D-Day, AK. 
Want in huv U -dual. N'eed victims now. Any 
club in area. David Duckworth. 3126 N.Y. Iti. 

■ 46-42SJI. Okl... . n . , OK Ji\VJ 

Advanced plaSei Wishes phm oppnnent for P- 

biitr. I have lit. Would also like to buy U-aoat 
in gaud cond. I will accept InweM hid. Craig 
MacMaughton, 2953 E 5_th St , liilsa. OK 

74105. 743-7213 

Newly turned pan/cr Army wishes pbm lourncv 
lorBulpeand 1940 and Afrika Korps. Any club 
or individual members wanted. Fasi gfowing 

Clu_. William Paul Di.iM.L_h. HUI St Willow 
t ir Hi.. A i.li.-i. OK 97IK15. .J.S3|J. 
\.-ci:4jj.c or L-v-pc-rl pl.'LHTs i.l air. .ii:.- l.-i |ifui 

. Blit.H Bul^e. D-Day. G-«t_al, An.Jo. S-grad, 
AK. 1914. Pan/erblil/, Also opponents wanted 
Tor ftf games. Scotl Lewis. 3SD2 Turner St . 

. All-mown. PA I.I04, 395-4207 

Help! Two avciage to good players need op- 
ponenis for ftf or pbm any AH and 40 oiher 
games. Anyone in ESeaver County" David 
Rudakev-kh. l_|Cr Woodside D r „ Amhridge. 

PA |5t»0.. 2tVb-797Q 

Average player for fit Age 24 Own over 4. 
w-argames Write first. Jayson D. Lii/i. J 5 25 

Willow Park Rd. _,ljilehem, J'A tJIQl? 
F'.n -,.::;■ T,, In,;'...,.- I ■ : . -. - j ■_ - . I u 1 1 i i n c3 . G-canal. 
An.io Egon Haifield. 108 N. Walnut St., 
H ■■■■ f- ■■ ■■_. ■ ■ . PA 19512 3l5-3t.7-7.37 
FirO-Day.TactLLsM, Blitf., Stal.. AK. Would 
like to learn new games Any clubs here. Just 

1 1 led pliitinjt I'.il- nceils mnre pl;i> .r>. Am 12 

GarvSendct. 40l7Tia„kA.e., Eric. PA 16508. 
___-"7_4{. 

Need good Generals wargaiiie cluh. Play all 
jhilg's games Tactics and Strategy, classes, free' 

im.-irihcc.Eiip il del. in champ. Self siamped 
envelope brings application. 17. H. Casciano, 

|314 _d_l ey Av e., Glensije. PA Or-,., 3?. 

lOpponenis wanted for ftf Lull. D-Day. A- 
i korps. Bulge. Have D-Day, Am age 16, won't 
-i mind losing but I learn quickly. Will learn Io 

play others, Robert Kcath. BOOCarnegLa Ave.. 

Johnstown. PA 15905, . I -.-255 -2542 

I Wanted: Jutland. Bismarck. U-boat. Quad, 

land Aii/'io. Send conditinn and price. Lowest 

bid. Anthonv Fionto. 38 1 Old Port Rd-Kingol 

Prussia. PA 19406 

"Opponents warned lor 3776 B-lnee. K-spiel. 
- M-way, R-war. AK. Also like to start cluh in 
':area. Jf. High-school age. average player til. 

Jan S. LuekenbiU. R.D. LB* 96, Kutnown. 

PA 19530. ..3-_i77ft 

-red opponents l'..r B-kriep, t.t.-lir . K-spiel Ol 
.olher WW] Igames. Most interested in WWIlor 
,WWI naval wargames. Fll preferred, Will try 
!anv wargame Nathan Forney, RD No, L 

y iarkeleion r . 15551.926-2574 

| For sale: one BismareJc game in good condition 
j wit h all pieces. Will sell to highest bidder. Will 

pay postage. David Wibon. 690 Pevsner Rd.. 
i Motrisvillc. PA 19067. 295-473S 

Need opponents ftf lor Dkrieg. M-way, . .40/ 
IHulge. Have friend who plays loo, isn't there 

anyone else who plays AH games in Phila. 
, Ihoma. Seek. 3227 Tccsedacc. Phila.. PA 
j 19136. De-7-7070 

Wanted: Devoted wargamers to join atiack 
iclub- We play all manufacturers games ftf and 



;Allention vnlnm.er.. The Strategy arid Tac 
Society of Poit.iown need you. Monthly 

'me.-iinjp. Adults Primarily hMi-ry and Riming 
rrtated HelJ [lips C'LiriLact lotal recruiter. Mark 

Altomair. 1 1 6)5 Queen St.. Potlstown. PA 

|Mft4, KM. Sisa 

: Will irade b.s.h CEO DXQ ___ Stock Market 

fur S-grad. Opponents wanted fox. phm 

Blil/krtcg. Kred Kohr. 2U4| Garnet Rd.. York. 

| PA 17403. H54-4I25 

Opponent named for B-krleg. 01 please. Witl- 

jin$ In lealrl jftii play new Wargames, novice. 

Pleas, cull anviime. Garv Hellenga. ^47 Hade. 

I Sumter. SC 775-9605 

Need opponents in IM.ai. Bul^e G-L-aiial -\K. 

|S-grad. citherftf or pbm Response In all letters 
and challenge.. James C. Rcgory. Jr.. 105 Wren 
< i . S_mm.r_Mlk. St: 394.3, . 03-S7..- I0I..3 
liil_iu,i1,..!i;ii L-onfciJtratiiin .,1 w.irgamers .* 
now running its own iipcration com ract. Over 
ISiKJ names in ihe listing by slate. Cosl is 25 

ice nls per state plus paid reply. Residents and 

.adjacent states only. 1CW cenLral offices. 1540 
Pari. Amardl.i. I* 7.106 . 1-M6-3S2-2I63 

"Aeeriige.lr lEi^hpf^ci hctlEs pbm, fif partner 

'lor R-war. G-burg. and Fr. 40. Have no pbm 
kits but wsIL pay far ball. All letter, answeied. 
Chris Munson. 409 Haroldson. Corpus C'hnsti. 
Ty_7_.|2. 991-2606 

-Warned: opponcnis lor s-^r.d and AK. Lee 
Aycrv I4H37 Kiwllvlew. Dallas. TX 75240. 239- 

M75. 

W.inteii i-i.ipl.i'iil. Ir.ili.lrai yume W a ni hand- 
made xercAed copies of games. Send list. Want 
book, mags on wargamipg history "Staffer." 

.foi infanl mjEga/ine warled. Send ideas- ?P.4. 
Larry L. flosi. E005 Catahna W_^, Apt. P. El 
Paso. TX 79925 

Serkiii|_ III opjlinlentv in Lull WurJh ari.-a 75 

jts-. old and owr> 9 games, including 

Chancellois.-ille. Philip Chumles. 4012 
Edgehill. I -on Worth, I \ 761 1.. 732-0462 
Be l la Ml- 111 p l acer _^ ,_cd -Of _ h ' l/... W- l oo, M- 

way. 1914. Fr. 40 Also need help on Pan.er 
Imerested in waning a warjiamers cluh. Peter 
Hollyer. 37.1 Ferugiade. Houston, TX 444- 

5912 

Are there no wargamers (h.s college age. 
fp__ or abovcavg.lin Dallas-Tarrant counties? 
Ftf phm Bulge.. An.io. J utland. P-hlu. . Fr. 40 

l:m Brown, 1501 Cvpress Dr., l r V_ig, TX 

75061.253-7741 

W'anlecf unv S:htl \iiii?-i,.i- aii-.i \>.i*l!.i:.i.-i ■. N-r 
;(if AM games Novice college student Atstipbrn 
iAK or B-Bulgc. John Donnelly. 3411 Weir 

' A.l-.. _.in Aiuonio. f\ 7.226, 5 I 2-435-401 . 
Experienced war^arnci Inoknit lur lit op- 

iponenLs in [hi. area. Have mo>[ AH games. 
Willing to travel Joseph Suchar.JOCollegeSt. 

I Poulincy. VT 05764. 2_7-.4H4 . 

Wanted, opponents lor most AR games in 
Tidewater are-: ol VA. Douglas Garretl. 1316 

■ 21st St.. Chesapeake V . . 23 3.34 !-_________ 

f J hm op pone nis inr Ridge and K-spiel Richer 
Thompson. 225 WtStwocd Ur.. Darville. VA 
24541 ^ 

h\Oi 1 1 LI J lllL H"L_ .lI'ilLlJ ■ fhlV lipp.UIL'OlS till I' 

hlil?. Fr. 4{l and oLher games. Inleresled in 
variants. Will buv. sell or trade games. No calls 
please. t__an Miiler. K70I Duvall St.. F_irtj_. 

VA 220..S 

Wish fll or pbm vicumh lor l.-ual'le. bulge. D- 
Da.-. B-_rLcg. K-war Also have P-blltF. 1776. 
'Kenneth Still. 300SJI. Washington Ave.. New- 
port News. VA 2.607, l45-2ft67 
A'ieraLc j_iu:ci dcsiies fifloi most AIL others; 
esp. 31117 . P-h in/ . R-war. and Fr. 40. Will phm 

Chess Any spartan or 1 I W chaplers around ' 

Michael brrftin. 132 1 Noble St.. Norfolk. VA 

235 lit. '.3 -2456 

Slau|hier anyone ftT at P-WiP, L-wa1ie. AK. 

: JuLland, W-lo... Fr. 40. 177.. S-g.asl. Rkrieg, 

G-hurgh. Fools need not apply, win pay 
'reasonable prict for B-marck. Philip At_mr. 
Jr., 222S Wesiovcr. Roanoke VA 240 f5. 343- 

. 6044 

Average h.s. player seeks ftl opponents lor all 
AH gamta, Also warn phm opponent (or 1914 
and Hlitr. I lake Germans and Red. Wayne 
Richier. 0555 ("c-nter St.. Vienna. Va 22 ISO, 

93K--371 

Anyone in Mil/ui.ie want to play Busnicvs 
Straiegy. P-blit.. D-D a y. G-canal. M. way. 
bulge, or At rika Korps. Fell me if you have any 
other games, Greg Bakkcn, 205 Eight St,. 
Ril/.iiille. WA WI69. 659-1 t.l 



A.i.TjL i '.r |ii,n.'i si-L-i.ii.;.' li' nr pbm corupclition 

(or R-war. Wish to jH)UiclubinTumwaier area. I 

;h to huy fi-canal in good condiiion. Mike 

\eiert.. 3225 H3rd Ave.. S.W.. 01y__p_L Wa 

wi n;. < ..-.r_i<, 



Wish to huv jio.'il xoildilion An/io, Bismarck. 
1 934. U-boat and Jutland for 525 each. S.TOIor 
U-boat All with Original pieces. Michael 

Kahelski. 904 Madison St.. Beaver Dam. Wl 
539t _. !..7.2oss 



_|Pbm G-burgh, W-lou. lake any side. I'i 



AI 



■ il 



.,-,Ti 



-miniatures . , . got any." Pav lop price lor 
'Chtmcellorsville pame A R 7euner. 2916 W 
rauchild. L.jt. i .i.w. W| sj . m. ^..-4^29 
Seed opponents (or all \H wargames. John 
Mclm, Rt 4, Bs. 2.9 Manitowoc. Wl 342211, 

622-3131 

For sale: G-hLiigll.t E.d I, I960 tiood eondi- 
'lion. All original pans, instructions, order ol 

-appearance . clc Best offer .1. A Oravetr, lit. 

'Rt. I. 8m. SO. Montello, ws 53949. 414-297- 
73H 

NlTdcd- .HiT.lp- In :.' *.j_.-N |ilii\ s -:s illli:'. HnlcL". 
cither side. Fll M-Way our any AH game yoii 

have, Special challenge lor James Fretdl. 

-Timothy Bet.Lc B_. 36A. Ri. 2. Pnaime du 

Chiea. W S 5__j .60. I2_-_90J 

P blitz, sit 4 A 7. Compeiance retiuired. A|i are 
welcome to L.Wp.C.S.A. at Par_side. 

'Kenosha. tucs-Thurs.. ai fr:4Kl p m. Kenneth J. 
Patsons. 4103 Monterey ()■ Racine WS 53402 
Jr. high school -tge playci se^ks ill opponents 

iior F-40. P-blii/. R-war. AK, B of B. M-way. 

jjutland. K-spiel. D-Day. U-boat. Jim Kinncar. 

5244 Banoermai, Dr.. Calory. Alberta. T2L- 

i lWI. 2-2-0767 

I gamc-m.Kiei pbm Origins 12.00 per game. 
Pbm 1914 linvertedco-nier]. Guard [HIDDEN 
MOVEMENTtf D-Day. R-wlf, Itl R-wai, 
Diplomacy, Origins. Derek Roy l.enard. 3926 
-W, 23 Ave.. Vancouver. BC. Canada. Vb5-| Ll 

324-1434 

Would 'he iwo (elkiws who wrote me concer- 
ning pbm K.-spiel. please write again Postal 
Mrike here messed me up. Sorry about thatf 
Veral Gordon. 93 Silver Birch Ave.. Toronio. 
j__t_gjj M4.E3L3, 416-6-9-2796 



THE GENERAL 



THE GENERAL 



READER BUYER'S GUIDE 

TITU: 1776 PRICE: $10 

Grand Strategic Came of the 
American Revolution 

INSTRUCTIONS: Rats all categories bv placinga 
number ranging from 1 Through 9 in the ap- 
propriate spaces to the right {1 equating excel 
lent; 5 average; and 9-terrible). EXCEPTION: 
Rate item No. 10 in terms of minutes necessary 
to play game as recorded in 10 in mute incre- 
ments. EXAMPLE: If you've found that it taxes 
two and a half hours to play FRANCE 1940. you 
would give it a GAME LENGTH rating of "15." 
Participate in these reviews only it you are 
familiar with the game in question. 

1. Physical Quality 

2. Mapbgari 

3. Components 

4. Ease of Understanding 

5. Completeness af Rules 

G. Play Balance 

7. Realism 

8. Excitement Level — 

9. Overall Value — 

10. Came Length — 

The review sheet may be cut out, photocopied, 
or merely drawn on a separate sheet of paper. 
Mail it to our 4517 Harford Road address with 
your contest entry or opponents wanted ad. Mark 
such correspondence to the attention of the R & 
D Department. 

Game to be reviewed next: 




Opponents 
Wanted 



We're experiencing growing pains. More subscribers means more Want Ads, We just don't have the space 
for every subscriber to wax rhetorical as in the past To make it easier, and more meaningful for ail 
concerned, we introduce the Mini-ad. 



Jul-Aug 1974 



1) Print your city and state in Box A above. 

2) Insert copy vvhere required on lines provided. 

3) Print your name and address where indicated. 

Want-ads will be accepted only when printed am this form. 



NAME (in all caps) 



STREET. 



PHONE 



1, Your age 

2, Number of Wargames owned . 

3, Years active in wargaming 



READERS RESPONSE 



4. Years you've subscribed to the GENERAl 

5. Do you intend to renew your subscription? d Yes o No 

6. Do you approve of the new Avalon Hit! mail order line of games? d Yes □ No 

7. Of our 7 new games for the fall, how many are you planning to purchase? 

8. Do you plan to use the new mail order service for games other than the mail order 
only tities? □ Yes o No 

9 Generally speaking,, would you father buy direct from us via mail order or through 
your nearest Avalon Hill outlet? . 

10. Do you like the S 1.00 shipping coupon better than the 250 discount coupons of pre- 
vious years? ■■■ Yes o No 

Due to the much increased circulation of the GENERAL, the Opponents Wanted 
Page can no longer handle all the requests being submitted for free advertising. 
Therefore, we must be more selective in choosing those which can be printed. 
Effective this issue, all ads selling still in-print games will no longer be 
accepted so that there will be more room for people looking for unavailable 
games and opponents- Your votes on this and other pertinent matters are 
solicited below 

1 1 . Allow no "For Sale" ads other than collector's items, o Yes □ No. 

12. Allow no ads which use "highest or lowest bids accepted" clauses. Make the buyer 
or seller state what he wants or is willing to pay- □ Yes □ No 

13. Limit ads to serious needs of Avalon Hill gamers only, a Yes a No 

14. Limit ads to subscribers only. To enforce this, all ads must be submitted on stan- 
dard form from previous issues o Yes n No 

15. Omit the contests in those issues featuring variants requiring the printing of 
extra counters on the Reader Response Page, o Yes □ No 

16- Rate this issue from 1-10 with 1 equating excellent and 10 equal to terrible 

©®®®@®®®®® 



The German 88 anti-tank gun has been 
creating havoc with the Russian positions in 
this situation in Panzerbhtz. The Russian 
commander has amassed this collection of 
"volunteers" totakethe position. You, as the 
German commander must save your 88 
from destruction. It is not necessary that you 
have a \ 00% chance of solution. Just get the 
best odds you can in your favor when the 
Russian attacks. In order to enter the con- 
test, indicate your fire, move, and/or CAT for 
each of the German units by indicating move- 
ment on the diagram and attacks on the bat- 
tle chart. 
Best 3 articles; 1 



Save that 88III 



ATTACKING 
UNITS 


DEFENDING 
UNITS 


BATTLE 
ORDER 


ODDS '. 


88mm 








SMG 184 








SMG 185 








SMG 186 








NAMF 


STATF 


ADnRPSS | 


CITY 


n? ■ 



CITY 



STATE 



.ZIP. 




